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Foreword 


t • 

Ihk first edition of this bulletin appeared under the title “A Guide to ♦ 
Curriculum Adjustment for Mentally Retarded Children." It was prepared 
as the outcome of a conference called by the Office of Education. Visiting 
members of the conference were all outstanding in the area of education 
for the mentally retarded, and, to them great credit is due for the prepara- 
tion of most of the basic material constituting the subject matter of 
the bulletin. 


Ever since the appearance of the original bulletin in 1936 , it has been 
much in demand. The time has come, however, to re-evaluate its contents 
in the light of developments of more recent years and to issue a revision 
with such changes and additions as appear to be needed. In doing this, 
the Office of Education has had the benefit of the thinking and experience 
of several other persons who are now engaged in the education of mentally 
- retarded children and to whom grateful acknowledgment is made. 

' A critical appraisal of the original material by specialists in current 
education has brought to light little that requires drastic revision. Special 
education for the mentally retarded 15 years ago was striving to put into 
effect a number of the Concepts of education that are being recognized 
today for all children. Experiences in living were the central theme about 
which the curriculum for them was even then being organized. Since that 
time, we have tried continuously to improve out practices for them, but 
the goals were there years ago. 

It is about those goals that the original material of this bulletin was 
organized, and the general plan of organization remains the same. Because 
considerable progress has been made in adjusting the secondary school 
curriculum to the needs of seriously retarded pupils, an entirely new 
chapter on high-school programs has been acjded. This is not the only 
section of the bulletin, however, that applies to boys and girls of high- 
school age. Throughout its pages, material appears that can be applied 
to retarded adolesoenta, whether enrolled iii the secondary school or in 
the elementary school. 

Current photographs .have been substituted fbr those used in the original 
bulletin. Reading references have been brought up to date. They include 
some dealing with the mentally retarded in particular and some relating 
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to education for children in general. It is hoped that, with these and other 
changes and additions, this revision of the bulletin will prove of even 
greater assistance than the original publication seemed to be to teachers 
and prospective teachers of mentally retarded children. 


Galen Jones 

Director, Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
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Purpose and Plan of the Bulletin 

Mentally retarded children, . s .he« d^nd. 

are those who because of poor intellectual endowment are unable to cope 
w.th the standard requirements of regular grades. They are in particular 
"eed of special educational services planned for intellectually subnormal 
children. These include approximately 2 percent of the school population. 
Some children are so seriously defective in both social and intellectual 
development that they m^y need to have the benefit of residential school 
>are. Others are much closer to the border line of intellectual normality, 
both of these types, as well as the intervening groups, are found in special 
schools and classes and sometimes in regular classes. All of them are 

included among the seriously deficient but educable children in our schools 
and institutions. 

Whether in a regular or in a s|>ecial elementary class, in a city school 
or in a rural school, in a regular secondary school or in a prevocational 
or vocational school, in a day school or in a residential school, the basic 
needs of these children are the same. Adjustment should be made in 
accordance with the limited capacities which they present. In whatever 
segment of the school system they may be found, they all call for sym- 
pathetic understanding and intelligent guidance. 

Plan of Bulletin * 

One most try lo visual ire the retarded boy and girl as they are ready 
to leave school to cope with the problems of everyday existence. This is 
a logical point of departure in determining which school activities should 
receive major emphasis. Because it is agreed that all activities, to he 
moot effective for instructional purposes, should arise out of the experi- 
ences of the children themselves, the unit of experience is given a prominent 
place in die plan of the bulletin. 

For the sake of convenience, units of experience are classified in the 
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successive chapters according to major content. Suck an arrangement 
does not obviate the need for coordinating exjwrienccs that are concerned 
\uth several types of content or subject matter. A “unit of experience 
presupposes an integration that recognizes the child as a unitary being 
. a rx P cr *ence to which every activity of the day contributes. It i* 
the business of the school to make real to him the relationship among 
"thes^ several activities and to make them function in a vital way in h. 
everyday life. 

No attempt is made to assign particular activities to particular grade* 
In the education of seriously retarded children, grades as such have m> 
place. Age and physical and social maturity are the important detertni 
nants in the selection of content, which must then be addpt^d to the mental 
capacity ol the child;. Any unit of experience on priihary or intcrmcdial. 
level can l>e. so handled that fha oldest and. the youngest, the brightest and 
the dullest, will have work to do in keeping with his ability and interest 
for adolescent students the occupational point of view gains in importance 
along with ideals of homemgking ^nd civic responsibility, tbougl/tbes 
should by no means be nega ted in- earlier years. Many units of work 
ran be planned on such a basis. Kven the teacher who has only 1 or 2 
^seriously retarded pupils in a rials of 35 *ir JO children can. through 
the unit of experience, make a place for every child in the room in keeping 
w ith his capacity. ^ ith such an arrangement the intellectually deficient 
pupil has far .greater chance for individual participation and development 
than lie has in a class in which the old type of recitation technique is used. 

4 Function of the Bulletin r 

The function of a traveler’s guide is to lead the way, to point out the 
dangers of the road, to call attention to the beauties of the landscape. 
Hut he takes not one step for his companion. The traveler must use his 
own feet, his own ears, his own eyes, if he is to fulfill the purpose of his 
expedition. It is this function of guidance which it is hoped the present 
publication will perform. It does not goffer a curriculum ready made, 
nor even part of a curriculum. Rather its purpose is to present the funda 
mental principles involve.!, to point out desirable bases for the selection 
of curriculum content, to suggest a variety of activities in keeping with 
these bases of selection, and to illustrate how such activities can be coordi- 
nated into units of experience. 
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nirnculun. upon cl*™*, teachers notktng. in thousand i t ,.„ 
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Vetoes considered, and social interests observe). All of 
I ns ran he done only by persons who are familiar w ith Stale and commit 
""y situations. Hence, and, a bulletin as this cannot he exhausttve bu, 

can only sketch the ouUine, of a picture the detail, „f which mm, be 
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Who Are the Mentally Retarded t 


Xn PROPOSING any curriculum adjustment, we must have e 
clearly in mind the pupils for whom adjustment is being made. We must 
know something as to their number, their mental equipment) their possi- 
bilities tff development, and their relation to the total population of school 
children. 


What Are They Like? 

“Mentally retarded” children are here defined as those who constitute 
approximately the least able 2 percent of the juvenile population. 1 “All 
men are created free and equal” before the law, but it has long been 
an established fact of biology and psychology that from a physical and 
a mental point of view there is great inequality among them. The problems 
education arise in part from the facts of intellectual differences. 

Individual differences among school children have been studied by 
scientific roeAhods foy many years. Begun in 1904, with the development 
of mental tests by Binet, the investigations made have established n ume rous 
facts. One of the most important of these concerns the frequency with 
which various degrees of intelligence, as measured by mental tests, occur 
among school children. Most children are about normal (average) in 
respect to intelligence, for in a statistical sense the word “normal” means 
“what the majority can do.” A few fall so Ipw on the continuous scale 
of ability that they seem quite incapable of learning. Just above these are 


1 Some writers and some school authorities I cefodo all mentally retarded children umdmr thm Mm 

"slow-learaiisf," regardless ©I* the degree of retardation. Otbors differentiate between --f — « m 

referring to boys sad girls who m of dull -normal MOlfwm id “aebsetsal** or *VTnrt1fr 
*• aiming to those who are aerioualy defective la intellectual dfffkpMit, bat m* 
feeble- minded. It H with the letter group that this bulletin deals. I* day schools they would 
terms of Intelligence quotirst from approximately 90 to 75. 
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i he much more numerous ones who are soAewhat .ess retarded, and who 
in turn merge by imperceptible degrees into the normal group. 

At the extreme opposite to the mentally deficient are the children so 
bright that they learn much more and much more rapidly than the average 
and are ultimately capable of mastering much more complex ideas. These 
. form a “inority of approximately the same size as that included among ' 
ihe retarded, but it is not the purpose to deal with these children, he*. 
They are mentioned merely to complete the picture of the pattern resulting 
from the variability of human nature. Human beings are far more variable 
m mental traits than they are in physical traits. Among thousands of 
pupils, all of the same age, the tallest will probably not be more than twice 
as tall as the shortest in stature, but the amount or complexity of the work 
performed by the most intelligent one may be many times as great as that 
performed by the least intelligent. 

The curriculum of the public schools is based primarily upon the 
abilities of the great number of intellectually average children. Incapacity 
for academic achievement becomes more and more pronounced as degrees 
of intelligence become less. The least intelligent children cannot attain 
any effective control over words and numbers. Even those who test as 
high as 75 I.Q.* can reach only a limited degree of literacy. According 
to early studies of intelligence of school children, about 2 percent of 
an unselected school population have an intelligence quotient of 73 <Jr less, 
and about 5 percent have an intelligence quotient of 78 or less. 

Intelligence tests, howeverrare not infallible, nor is the rating of a 
child on an intelligence scale the only thing that should be known about 
him. Emotional conflict, physical condition, or the environmental situation 
may interfere with the full expression of his intelligence. When drcum- 
stances change, he may be better able to respond and thus to rate higher 
on an intelligence scale. Moreover, a child may be intellectually retarded, 
even to a rather serious extent, and still have enough social competence to 
get Along in the world fairly well. No child should be called “mentally 
retarded” or assigned to a special'* class for mentally retarded children 
without full consideration of all these facts. 


* An mU, fa. *1, MU* » e» MUta* (LQ.) m ta in *f nmlu * 

ml*. 
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What Can They Do? 

All pupils can deal with things, persons, and abstract symbols, but in 
wist I y different degree's of complexity. Theoretically, a retarded child 
of any chronological age can acquire the information related to school 
subjects which normal 7-year-olds acquire when his “mental age” is 7, 
as determined by standardized mental tests. Theoretically, too, it is pos- 
sible by means of mental measurement to tell to what extent a child is 
capable of mastering abstract symbols such as numbers, letters, and words. 
Actually, however, this principle applies to groups rather than to indi- 
viduals, and here, as elsewhere, exceptions occur that must be treated in 
keeping with the needs of the individual case. Factors of physical health, 
personality, and environment may be responsible for a seeming deficiency 
in intellect that disappears when the causal factor is removed. 

Because a deficient child can by the time he is 16 years old learn a 
little of a given school subject, it by no means follows that such learning 
should become the goal of his education. It would be a far wiser invest 
ment .of time to center his education on the activities which will be of 
greatest use to him. Mentally retarded children and young people are 
not equally deficient in all directions. Most of them can learn to work 
with concrete materials and objects better than they can learn to work 
with symbols or abstract ideas. A great many different kinds of useful 
work can in fact be mastered by them. Education should, therefore, take 
account of these facts: (1) ^That mentally retarded pupils can work more 
successfully with objects and materials than they can with the tools of 
literacy (words, numbers); and (2) that in the realm of symbols they 
can, os a group, learn about as much as their “mental age” may indicate, 
in terms of what average children of that age accomplish. 

As for emotional experiences, the mentally retarded share the ordinary 
human emotions. They “have feelings,” and their feelings are much more 
like those of ordinary persons, apparently, than their intellectual abilities 
are. They hunger and thirst just as others do; are made glad or sad, 
as their desires are gratified or not; are capable of affection, discourage- 
ment, and all the other emotional experiences common to man. These 
observations apply to all above the extreme of idiocy, where mental life 
is at a low infantile level. 
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« What Can We Expect of Them? 

On the basis of a study, made by Kuhlmann, in which the mental devel- 
opment of more than 000 institutionalized children was followed over a 
period of 10 years, as well as on the basis of die work of other pioneer 
investigators, it was concluded that the condition of most seriously retarded 
children is one of simple and continuous mental inferiority. For instance, 
it was thought that a pupil of a mental level represented by an I.Q. of 50 
would probably when mature have approximately the mental ability of 
an average 8-year-old child. No sudden and unpredictable “improvement,” 
or “spurt of growth,” could be expected. 

Many research studies have been carried on during the past 30 years 
to check these early conclusions, and the results have lieen varied. No one 
would assert tod gy that the I.Q. is absolutely constant in individual cases. 
The most reasonable action on the part of the school would be to study 
each child as a whole — not only his intelligence rating, hut also his 
personality, his behavior, his health, his home situation, and his social 
maturity. Any possibility of error in regard to mental test rcsulLs should 
be fully checked by makirg reexaminations whenever doubt may arise 
and by taking into consideration the influences of all other factors. If this 
is done, errors of judgment and evaluation of the child's ability can be 
minimized. And the door should always be open to permit a revision of 
judgment as the child’s total personality unfolds under competent guidance. 

Under the system of school progress by grade, retarded children are 
frequently subjected to tasks which they cannot possibly understand or 
perform; and frequently they are permitted to go from grade to grade 
without achieving anything of satisfaction to themselves or to their teachers. 
To escape the sense of inadequacy and blameworthiness they may become 
truants or engage in mischief. Studies of undesirable behavior among 
pupils sfyw that there is a tendency for disciplinary problems to be con- 
centrated among retarded children who are not given the special educa- 
tional help that they need. The known facts about child development and 
the instruments of child study give to educators the opportunity to free 
backward children from the problems that arise from expecting them 
to perform tasks that are beyond their ability. Failure and wasted effort 
can he avoided. This fact has been demonstrated in the lives of many 
retarded children who with understanding guidance have found a measure 
of success in the world*s work. •* 
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The Aims of Education 

* 

Education for the mentally retarded is not different 
in its aim from education for any group of children. This aim is to teach 
the individual how to live better; to teach him to use all of his capacities; 
to teach him to become a useful and a contented member of the social 
group. Whether he is in a day school or in a residential school, the general 
purpose is the same. The social group of which he is a member may be 
the community at large or it may involve the more circumscribed life of 
the institution, yet the aim is always to make him a better and more 
efficient /member of the group in which he lives. This is the basic 
philosophy underlying every curriculum adjustment. 

If one analyzes the concept of social efficiency, two traits stand out 
as of utmost importance — self-expression and self-control. To be able 
to express ones self m work and play, in individual and in group action 
in terms of personal abilities and interests is a primary requisite for 
happiness and efficiency. But to be able to control one’s self in keeping 
with socially accepted standards of behavior is even more important. 
Self-expression without self-control leads to chaos and ruin. Criminals 
and ruthless war lords express themselves and strike terror to the hearts 
of the community and the nation. With all the emphasis that has been 
placed in recent years upon the need of permitting the child to “express 
himself,” it should not be forgotten that, unless at the same time he learns 
to “control himself” for the good of others, his life will be marked by * 
failure. 


General Objectives 

In accordance With this basic philosophy, them are certain general 
® ob i eciive> {or A* education of retarded children which should help to' 
determine whqt curriculum adjustment should be made for them. These 
concern primarily their education for achievement in the world of know!- 
etfce, in occupational life, in soda) relation*, and in leisure 
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The World of Knowledge 

The need of educating each child in keeping with hit capacities, limitation*, 
and interests is almost axiomatic. ^hile this philosophy applies to all 
children, it becomes more imperative in dealing with mentally retarded 
pupils because their limitations are greater and their interests are less 
\aried and less extensive than those of normal children. It is tragic to 
" *** die mentally retarded child drilled repeatedly on matters in which he 
has no interest, on matters which are beyond his capacity to understand, 
and on matters with which he has little if any prospect of ready association 
in ordinary life. 

If a child is considered mentally retarded, he has aiready demonstrated 
a certain lack of capacity to learn. It is futile for the classroom teacher 
to attempt to force such a child to master academic goals that are beyond 
his menial reach. Public education should help each child to advance as 
far a* his capacity permits him to go with a reasonable amount of teaching 
effort; but, lacking the capacity to do standard school work, he should 
be offered something different which will belter suit his needs rather than 
merely less of the generally prescribed curriculum. Limitation of his 
school program to the mastery of mere minimum essentials of academic 
knowledge will never prepare him to live a useful social life. 

Participation in the World's Work 

Every child should be educated for some participation in the world’s 
work provided his handicaps are not so great that he is completely barred 
from productive employment. Whatever his capacities are, they should be 
discovered and should be utilized. To b* sure, most seriously retarded 
children will work under supervision in the occupational world. Most of 
them show weakness of attainment which, even with the best instructional 
effort, leaves them unable to meet the demands of a highly competitive 
economy. Some will be able to achieve only partial self-support. With 
others, the wages they earn may be adequate — and sometimes even higher 
than those of some of their more intellectual fellows! In any case, the 
school has a responsibility to help them make the most of themselves. 
For whatever occupational activity they prove themselves fitted, for that 
the curriculum should pave the way. 

Participation in Social and Recreational life 

Each child ahould be educated to appreciate social, civic, and cultural 
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\a!ues and should be led to participate in those within his reach. Help- 
I ulneas and cooperation in civic responsibilities, wholesome fellowship with 
others in group activity, and the ability to enjoy leisure, lime are all 
essential to the well-being of the individual as well as of the community, 
hven accomplishments in music or dancing or games of physical skill are 
not uncommon among mentally retarded children. Those who have ability 
in such fields obtain much enjoyment out of life in society with others, 
and at tiroes contribute much to the enjoyment of others. It is just as 
important to educate the mentally retarded child to be happy and efficient 
in his social relationships as it is to try to make him able to earn a 
livelihood. His life, like that of all others, is composed of living as well 
as earning. 


Specific Goals 

Apply these statements of general objectives to the 16-year-old mentally 
retarded girl or boy about ready to leave school. Assume that- the school 
has equipped him with the simplest tools of learning, in order that he 
may not be at a loss in the life which he is to lead. He may be able 
to solve arithmetical computations with reasonable accuracy comparable 
to that of a 9- or 10-year-old. He reads rather haltingly the simple stories 
in fourth- or fifth-grade readers. His hand is equipped to do simple manual 
tasks. 

Excellent as this education may be, visualization of the problems he 
must meet in the community proves it is not enough. He must have an 
education, the experiences qf which have fostered day by day: 

1. The knowledge and disposition to keep physically, well in order 
to enjoy life to its maximum. 

2. An ease and a joy in social relationships that help him to 
make friends and to participate in social and civic experiencea, 

* 3. An ability to plan, and to choose his leisure activities wisely. 

4 . An ability to live as a contributing member of a family and 

a neighborhood group, and later to maintain his own home as 
head of a family. < 

5. The ability to earn as much of the necessities of life as possible. 

6. The knowledge and ability to spend his salary wisely. 
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These are the specific objectives which must be kept in mind if th. 
retarded child is to go out from the school equipped to carry on success- 
fully in terms of his own ability. Life for him will be largely a day-by-dav 
experience of work and play, in home and shop and community. It i> 
to take his place and to make his contribution in this situation that the 
school should prepare him. Every activity, every field of experience intro 
duced into the curriculum. must be justified on the basis of its contribution 
to the objectives named. 



1. The basic philosophy underlying the education of retarded children 
is no different from that recognized for all children. The fundamental 
aim of all education is to teach children to live wisely and well in the 
environment in which they may find themselves. 


2. The realisation of this fundamental aim of education as applied to 
retarded children requires that in curriculum adjustment emphasis be 
placed upon: (a) Education in keeping with the capacities, limitations, and 
interests of each child; ( b ) education for some participation in the world’s 
work; (c) education for healthful living and wholesome social experiences. 

3. The application of these principles demands that specific objectives 
be formulated for the mentally retarded that are of a much' simpler and 
more practical nature than those which can be used with normal pupils. 
Physical efficiency, happy social relationships, wise use of leisure time, 
ranting capacity, ability to spend wisely, and acceptance of home and 
community responsibilities ire of major importance. These should all be 
interpreted in the light of the limited sphere of activities which most 
seriously retarded children will experience in adult life. 
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Differentiation of Curriculum 
According to Age and Ability Levels 

iJnDER THE LAWS of compufeory school attendance as 
( ommonly administered, it is possible for the child who progresses regularly 
at the rate of a full grade each year to complete at least the wort of the 
ninth grade (or junior high school) by the time he reaches the age when 
he can legally leave school. Although the junior high school course of 
study has been planned to meet the needs of the early adolescent period, 
a large percentage of school children repch the end of the period of 
compulsory school attendance and leave school before they have completed 
•he standard course of study for the ninth year. 

* Emphasis should accordingly be placed upon planning the best edu- 
cation that can be given over a period of 9 or 10 years rather than 
upon the completion of grade requirements. The information, habits, 
and attitudes necessary for wholesome participation in community life 
must be acquired, if at all, during the period of compulsory school attend- 
ance, since relatively few seriously retarded children remain in school 
beyond that time. Chronological age, as well as mental age and intelligence 
quotient, should be a guiding factor in determining curriculum content. 

Any curriculum for retarded children might well be organized in the 
light of the needs of two groups, namely, the pre-adolescent group (from 
approximately 6 to 12 years in chronological age) and the adolescent 
group (from approximately 13 to 16 or 18 in chronological age). Each 
of these groups may then be divided into two classes according to 
approximate mental age, as follows: 

L Pre-adolescent g r o up — 

• (a) Children having a mental age under 6 yean. 

(b) Children having a mental age from 6 to 9 yean. 

2. Adolescent group — 

(a) Children having a ateatal age below 9 yean. 4 

(b) Children having a mortal age uf 9 ur mere years. 
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This classification is based upon consideration of the chronological 
iigf of the child and those interest* and abilities which are determined 
by physical maturity. It also takes into consideration the mental age 
f.nd intelligence quotient in that the* instruction within the chronological 
age groups should be adjusted to meet the varying capacities of children. 
It is, of course, rare that any given class will include only children of a 
particular chronological or mental age level. In many cities and residential 
schftols the teacher is much more likely to have in his class children of 
varying ages and abilities, some of them with a mental age below 6 and 
some with a mental age considerably higher than this. In such cases it 'is 
his responsibility to help each child to fit into the general program of 
the day according to his age and ability.' 

TTie Preadolescent Croup 
Mental Age Below 6 Years 

It is a generally accepted fact that -a child is not intellectually ready 
-for instruction in reading until he has attained a mental age of at least 
6 years, for children have a mental age below 6 years, regardless 

of their chronological age, that part of the curriculum dealing yith 
reading, writing, and arithmetic should be wholly omitted, and emphasis 
ihould lie placed upon pre-reading experiences. Motor and sensory training, 
personal hygtene and habit training, improvement of speech, emotional 
control, rhythm, drawing, and performance of simple activities at school 
and in the home are all valuable. 

Young mentally deficient rhildrrn are extremely restless, often agitated, 
noisy, untidy, and sometimes destructive. A program can be arranged 
that will bring bodily fatigue through constructive activity that leads to 
habit formation. Frequently there are physical defects which must as far 
as possible be corrected. Deficiency in sight, in hearing, in touch, and 
in the muscular sense all too often accompany mental deficiency. The 
teacher can provide social and mental activities that will increase the 
power of perception, as well as promote a better social adjustment. Regular 
exercise, proper muscular coordination, cleanliness in personal habits, and 
hygienic habits of eating should all be emphasized in the instruction given. 
To leach these children to live in a social environment is far more 

■ Skin Iku> bullnl. U rowiwd witb prafelriM .1 grndMiin. a I. mpfaM tku tb* pttttk. 
of'f’ltefitf NT •ubsorsa.J rkildrea with lb amm «f >bol— e *»t c 9 s it ctmdDifly mmwim. 
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important than to attempt to teach them to read. During this process 
of social adjustment the child wit] be getting ready to read. As he grows 
intellectually, he will approach the task with not only an adequate mental 
development, hut also an enriched background of meaningful experiences, 
an enlarged speaking vocabulary, a lengthened and more stable span of 
attention, and some degree of muscular coordination. 

The foljowing types of experiences 2 can be used to advantage with 
children belonging in this group: 

1. Habit training — Emphasis upon persons! cleanliness snd neatness; proper 
toilet habits; fare of property (such as crayons, paste, coat, rubbers, etc.) ; safety, t 
food habits; health habits. 

, 2. Social experience*. Talking about home, school, and community relation 
shii*. such a. those involving: Father, mother, baby, sister, brother; schoolmate, 
school safety officers; policeman, fireman, visiting nurse, street cleaner. 

3. Sense training Recognition of name when called; matching shapes, colors, 
sues, and posit ions, of objects; picture-completion puzzles; watching natural phe- 
nomena (shy, clouds, trees, sunli'ghf. shadow); recognition of objects by sound, 
liy smell, by touch; recognition of food elements by taste; recognition of primary 
colors, 

4. Speech training. — Emphasis upon clear enunciation: correction of baby talk, 
broken English, lisping, stammering, and other speech defects. 

5. Muscular^ eoorJOuuum .— Rhythm exercises, marching, dancing ; outdoor games; 
use of Isrge muscle* to accompaniment of musical instrument or singing; exerrisek, 
such as walking a balanced rail, stepping through the rungs of a slightly elevated 
horizon tal ladder, walking over a stile of three or four strjw. 

6. Satu re rWv.— Getting acquainted with common pete, flowers, trees; seasonal 

weather changes. , ^ 

7. Manual training.— Hammering nails into a Hock of wood: carrying household 
article* aa needed; stringing spook, beads, and buttons: coarse needlework on 
materials that cany a design; cutting paper and cloth arrowing to pattern with 
a pair of aeiawr.; carrying blocks, pieces of wood or stone. sand or gravel, from 
one place to another, or gathering them into a pile in the con ter of the room 
or yard. 

All of these activities and experiences of similar type can be used as 
the foundation for training in oral language. They can be made more 

. ' 
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effective if they are fftegratcd into a purposeful program of work, planned 
uhojit a center of interest, and forming a teaching unit. i 

As the child grows older chronologically, some iroproveirxrft in pei 
forming muscular and manual activities may he ex per iod. fj/ set ice will 
improve physical coordination and develop ability to perform usefu' 
tasks. Boys can learn to handle shovel, hoe, and wheelbarrow; to hel,. 

di *8 in # gardens or in clearing land of stones. Cirls can asaist in hdu* 
hold duties. The objective of the whole program is to make the individual 
however low his intelligence may Ik-, happier and more comfortable 
well as useful by helping him to r&itribute something to the life of 
* hirh he is a pari. 

Mental Agt? Above 6 Year* 

The children of tbiyjgoup are usually from about 8 to 12 years old 
chronologically. They are ready for experiences in reading, writing, and 
numbers. They should be given an opportunity to make progress in the* 
fields in keeping with their ability without tbe sacrifice of much more 
important social value*. Tbe principle* developed in the successive chapters 
of this bulletin apply directly to their education. Hence nothing further 
needs to be said about them here. 
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Tlie Adolescent Group 

For all adolescents of retarded mentality who arc capable at all of 
profiting by such instruction, emphasis dmuld Ik- placet! upon: 

1. Appreciation of social* and civic values and participation m 
social and civic activities, either in the community ok^in the 
institution. 

2. Manual activities in the shop, liie kitchen, I he laundry, ant! in 
various types of occupational experiences. 

!. Health am! physical training; sports am! games. 

Preparation for homemaking (for both bo>s and girls) through 
ex|*eriencrs in the usual housekeeping responsibilities, household 
budgeting, child care, home !>eaut wheat ion, and the general repair 
work so often nee tied in the home. ^ ^ 

Whatever in reading, arithmetic, music, art, literature, science, and 
other content subjects contributes to these goals is justifiable, provided 
it is planned on the level of the pupil's ability to comprehend and does 
not usurp the time that should be given to the major objectives of a 
practical nature. Children in the adolescent group having a mental age 
lelow 9 years will obviously work on primary levels of academic ex peri* 
cnees, while those having a menial age above 9 years will bo able to 
achieve on a higher level. Both groups should give the greater part of 
their time and energy to those activities that are definitely related to the 
situations they will face when they leave school or when they lake their 
places as adults in institutional life. Hence work of the so-called academic 
tyj>e should Ik* reduced to a nhmimum. 

Summary 

The education of retarded children should be so planned that hy 
the lime they leave school at the age of 16 or 18 they will have had 
the types of practical experiences needed to help them to live better 
lives as citizens, workers, and parents, or (if in a residential school) 
as adult members of an institutional community. At every age the child 
as a person should be given first consideration: His health, his habits, 
his personality, his associations with other people. In pre-adolescent years 
sensory training, experiences in fundamental skills, and other phases of 
curricular activity should he planned for each child in the light of his 
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Experience as a Basis 
for Curriculum Construction 


HE §£LECTION of content for special courses of study 
is something more than an armchair problem. The daily observation of 
subnormal children within and without the classroom; the careful study 
of their inclinations and abilities to deal with present problems, the 
interests which for them color life and make it complete — .these are 
the bases upon which curriculum adjustment must be made. In a word, 
the experience of the child is the teacher’s cue. He must reach out and 
bring that experience into classroom situations in such a way that the 
child will be able to go from the classroom prepared to meet the same 
type of experience outside with a better understanding of its meaning, 
a greater ability to handle himself in- relation to it, and with more 
satisfying .results. There is no better way to achieve the specific objectives 
of instruction listed in chapter 3 than by permitting the child to expert* 
ence day by day the growing ability to work and to play with companions; 
actually to prepare food and clothing for use; to spend money for 
necessities; and to master the dulls that are needed for carrying out in 
reality the activities of his daily life. . 

The lloit of Experience 

Experience in daily living cannot proceed at random, nor care all 
experiences in living with their varying de g rees of complexity he utilised 
at once. The teacher who has previously merely asked himself, “When 
must I teach this child to borrow in subtraction?” may now ponder upon 
the child's ability “to make bread for the next day's maaP or the ability 
to execute over the telephone the mat day's order to the grocer. As In 
other programs, there is a time in the child’s day^o-day life when certain 
aspects have more color and meaning than at other times. Hence the “writ 
of experience” is introduced in order to facilitate the organisation of 
experiences at levels at which they are most helpful in the child’s living. 
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The unit of experience may be defined as an actual experience in living 
related to the chad's immediate interests and environment , which in turn 
related to his total experience makes for richer and more vital living. 
Units of experience will necessarily differ with every group 6f children, 
ut ere are three basic attributes which give to the well-developed unit 
of experience its value. In the first place, the experience or activity 
ould be real and not make-believe. There are enough real experiences 
“ every environments eliminate the need of resorting to those drawn 
from fore,g„ environ^ ts or of setting an artificial stage. For example, 
the experience of mailing letters and packages can in many situations 
assume the natural activity of going to the post office and actually mailing 
the rhatenal. A child’s experience with flour may be the actual preparation 
of foods involving the use of flour rather than the construction of a 
cardboard flour mill which is only an imitation of the teal thing. 

In the second place, the experience should provide for cooperative 
living. It should contribute to the child’s understanding or experience of 
the feeling of working with others. Even if the experience itself is so 
arranged that the child does some of his work alone, the results should 
oe a part of the whole related scheme. 

In the third place, the results, whether tangible or not, should be 
emotionally physically, and mentally satisfying to the child. Within 
©very experience there should be levels of growth, so that each child 
* a^mphshing what is actually most necessary to his own satisfaction 
of needs. In other words, the experience may have something to contribute 
to the social needs of an 8-year-old child and yet may involve operations 
of such simplicity that it also satisfies the motor facility and mental 
development of children 2 or more years younger. 

Examples of a Unit of Experience 

Experiem*, in helping the child to live fully his present life differ in 

&PerienCe * conm * on to “*» « » l«rge metropolis of 
the size of New York would be foreign and artificial to a rural community 

INo one set of experience, or the units thereof can serve all group, ade . 
quately. All children, however, live in a world where daily food, clothing 
shelter, and play life have a meaning for them. Therefore, two units of 
experience based upon home and community life «e used here for 
illustrative purposes. , ^ . 
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Initiative in setting own 
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control. 
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Telephone ordering. 
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Budgeting, 
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Preservation of food 
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9, Supervision of garbage 
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offered. 


Source* of food; 

(a) Market. 

(b) Farmer. 

(c) Wheat fanner, 

(d) Flour mill 
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(g) Frail fanner 
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3. Manufacture of food: 

(a ) Meaning of man 
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ft food. 
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2. Newspaper advertise- 
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l nil on Food* 


In chip classroom a large unit on home hie nas divided 
relaletl to foods, clothing, and shelter. The experiences of 
"ere real in that the children prepared their daily lunch 
following activities ncrr included: 


into activities 
the classroom 
at school. Tlic 


h Preparing mrnus 

t rr pa ring j*^n*onal shopping l^i* 
^ i rrpanng telephone* chopping* 

4 Preparing and cooking vegetable* 

5, Preparing mm. 

6, Making desserts. 

7, Making baked hnnis and jellirv 
H Setting tahlm 

9 Fating rorrertlv. 

10 . ( Irarmg tables 


11 Slat king dishes, 

1- His|Htaing id garbage. 

I V U afd» i ng dishes, 

1 l, Kepjaemg dishes in rupln^anl. 
hV Preserving left ovrr foods. 

16 ( leaning kiirhrn 

1-. hashing an<i ironing )un< h cloth*. 

IK ( ollrs ung lunch funds. 

l‘V ( ompufing lunchroom lulls. 

1* 1 Paving lulls. 


These tasks "ere graded upon the twofold bans of I U spontaneous 
selection l»y ch.ldren for social satisfaction and 1 2) manual dexterity 
and*mental comprehension necessary to complete the task properly. At 
lo"er levels the simplest expenences ... themselves Here sufficient for 
complete satisfaction to the rh.ld. Older children needed wider contacts 
in the community. Some of the activities demanded motor and mental 
skills for satisfactory completion. Such skills Here taught and used as 

they were needed, with sufficient drill to make the instruction function 
effectively. 


The accompanying chart represents only one type of experience nhich 
was a part of the larger unit on -home life.” The organization of nod 
provides for four levels of ability as determined by chronological and 
mental agw of the pupils concerned. The four groups are those specified 
in chapter 4. namely (1) preadolescents with mental age below 6 years; 
(2) preadolescents with mental age from 6 to 9 years; (3) adolescents 
with mental age below 9 years; (4) adolescents with mental age of 9 or 
more years. On the chart the social characteristics of each group are noted 
tnd suitable experiences are indicated. Examples of activities in the 
various fields that can be used with each group are listed. It is to be 
hoped that no teacher will. have all of these age and ability levels repre 
*ented in the same class, but the chart gives an idea of how a unit of 

experience on foods can be adapted to any one or more of the groups 
included. 
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a 

Unit on Child (ire 

The description of part of a unit ‘on child care, as adapted from the 
report of several teachers who worked together for the instruction of a 
group of adolescent girls, ranging in chronological age from 14 to 16 years 
and in mental age from about 8 to 10 years, is given in somewhat different 
form. The objective of the unit was to prepare the girls for better service 
when caring for children either in their own homes or as a means of 
earning a livelihood. 

The unit was divided into three parts, as follows: (1) Entertainment 
of the child from 1 to 6; (2) food for the preschool child; (3) care and 
hygiene of the preschool child. The content of* the first of these is briefly 
outlined below: 


ENTERTAINMENT OF THE CHILD FROM 1 TO 6 

A. Story telling: , 

*1. Selection of material: 

(a) Class discussion of types of materia! suitable for young children: Nursery 
rhymes, animal stories, fairy stories. 

(h) Illustrations of various types of stories, as told by teacher. 

(c) Search for material by girls in library and at home. 

(d) Listing of stories for future reference. 

2. Learning to tell stories: 

(a) Development in class of outline for stdry: Introduction, events, conclusion, 
(h) Discussion of outlines as made by individual girl* 

(c) Writing In detail the stories to he told. 

(d) Practice in telling stories in class. 

3. Telling stories to: 

(a) Preprimary children in the same school. 

(b) Brothers and sisters at home. 

(c) Children at baby party. 


B. Games: 


1. Discussion of various types of play activity and gwfes,%<heir relation to health 
and recreation. ^ C * f 

?. Observation of and report on ehildt^d* at play in kindefgarten, In nursery 
school, on playground, at home. j ' \ 

3. Construction of cut-out puzzles, toys, and scrapbooks for use of children. 

4. Practice in playing with the children at school and at home, with reports and 

\ \ 

discussion of progress. 
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C. Planning and conducting a baby party for 20 children under 6 years of age, with 
entertainment through games, toys, and stories, and with refreshments made and 
served by the girls. 

The place of reading, language, and spelling in a unit f>i this kind is 
obvious. Stories were read, written, and told. Reports were made on 
observations and work done. Lists of stories, games, and other types of 
entertainment were kept. Health and physical education entered the picture 
in the choice of recreational activities, and even more so in the other 
two parts of the unit not described here, dealing with food and child 
hygiene. Art, music, and hand work were used in the preparation of 
material. The plans for the baby party and the budgeting of expenses 
met in other parts of the unit necessitated the use of numbers. Social 
concepts wen* of course, emphasized throughout. The entire unit was an 
excellent example o £ how many of the vitally functioning elements of 
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real education can be coordinated on the basis of an experience of immense 
practical value and interest to adolescent girls. 


* 

Time Allotments and Daily Schedules 

The daily division of time among the several activities included in a 
unit of work may seem to some a difficult problem. If an experience is 
directed to socially useful activities, tight compartments cannot be assigned 
to subjects as such. Nor can any division of time be suggested that will fit 
all situations at all periods of the year. This does not mean that the 
amount of time given to a particular activity may be left to take care 
of itself, determined only by the inspiration or fancy of the hour. Careful 
judgment must be exercised, based on purposeful planning in the light 
of the children s needs and the content of the unit of experience under 
way. 

In general, it seen* safe to say that a carefully planned schedule- for 
children of primary and intermediate ages will show appro ximate ly half 
of the day (or of the week) used for the teaching of various skills 
(academic and manual) needed in the unit of experience, and the other 
half for the pursuit of socialising group activities which are involved in 
the unit and which give opportunities for the application of learned skills. 
Needed variation made for adolescents will be in the direction of increasing 
work of .socialising and occupational type and decreasing the time spent 
on academic, drill. In order to keep the division of time flexible, many 
class programs are made on a weekly rather than a daily basis. This 
insures a certain amount of freedom from day to day and yet furnishes 
a definite standard of procedure. 

Summary 

1. The only adequate basis for realising the objectives set forth for the 
education of mentally retarded children is a curriculum planned in terms 
of the day-by-day experiences of the child in life situations. 

2. The "unit of experience** provides the means for integrating classroom 
work with real life. It also provides the means for giving vital 

to the use of fundamental skills within the ability of the child. 

f \ 

3. Units of experience should be adapted to the characteristics of the 
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community in which the children live, as well as to the age and ability 
levels of the children for whom they are planned. 

4. Units of experience dealing with home and community life afford 
rich opportunity for the development of habits, attitudes, and skills 
essential to successful living for mentally retarded children. 

5. Hie division of time among the various activities of the day or week 
should be kept flexible and yet meet the conditions of careful planning in 
the light of the children’s needs. 
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Physical and Mental Health 

More AND MORE are physical health and mental health 
coming to be considered not as distinct entities but as two different phases 
of the same general problem. Narrowly conceived, physical health relates 
to bodily or organic condition, while mental health refers to emotional 
response, mental attitudes, and social reactions. In the treatment of 
children’s behavior problems these two cannot be separated, for each is 
reflected in the other. In the diagnosis of adult ills, also, they are found 
to be closely inter-related. Each represents one aspect of the total health 
situation in which the individual finds himself. 

Physical Health 

The maintenance of good bodily health is a major goal for every child. 
To help him to achieve this aim is the responsibility of the school through 
its program of health education. In such a program both specific instruc- 
tion and the encouragement of good habits are essential. Mere talking about 
health does not suffice. All children must have daily practical experiences 
in the care of the body that will serve to establish proper health habits 
and attitudes. If this is true of the average child, it is of much greater 
importance for the seriously retarded, who does not grasp abstract 
principles readily nor see the relation between the act and its consequences, 
either for good or 1>ad. 

Content of Health Education 


There is no reason why the general content of health education should be 
different for retarded children than for the intellectually normal. Good 
health is the aim for all. The difference lies rather in the insistent emphasis 
upon simplification of health principles and their application in keeping 
with the limited intellectual ability of retarded children. For the young 
child primary emphasis should be placed upon establishing simple habits 
of cleanliness and personal hygiene, bodily, .coordination, and protection 
against accident and d jseaae. As the child grows older, he should be assisted 
in making applications of health principles in home and community 
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situations, as well as in the maintenance and the further development of 
his own physical efficiency. 

In “Education of the Sldw-Learning Child,” Christine Ingram summarizes 
(he health habits and attitudes that should be taught as follows:- 

The slow-learning child should leam to practice personal habits 'of cleanliness, 
of good posture, and of healthful dress — habits that experience has shown are also 
directly related to the development of self-respect. The child should be taught to 
care for his eyes, ears, and throat; to appreciate the value of well-ventilated and 
well-lighted rooms, of exercise in the open, and of regularity in exercise and 
rest ; to choose and prepare healthful foods; and to observe safety rules. 

Habits and attitudes of hygienic living that will aid in the maintenance and 
promotion of the health of others are also necessary. The child should be guided 
to consider the effect of hi* health habits on the health and comfort of those 
around him as well as their effect on himself. He should learn about communicable 
diseases and how to use community health facilities and to administer some of 
the steps in first aid . 1 

Coordinated Activities . 

Such health experiences as are referred to by Ingram can become 1 an 
integral part of many units of experience thit superficially may set^n 
unrelated to the subject. A unit on shelter, for example, provides oppor- 
tunities for emphasis upon proper lighting, adequate ventilation, the use 
of bathtubs and washbasins (much needed in some communities) and 
myriad other items of importance to health. Similarly, a unit of experience 
on clothing gives rise to abundant possibilities for teaching healthful 
dress and cleanliness. The health implications of IT unit on foods are 
recognized perhaps most readily of all, for a unit on foods opens up all 
the avenues of approach to teaching nutritive values, the need of balanced 
meals, care and cleanliness in preparing and preserving food, eating 
habits, and the essentials of dietary knowledge. Health and science can be 
coordinated in the*study of water, drainage, and communicable disease.* 
Health and the arts can' be coordinated through rhythmical activities that 
emphasize good posture, proper exercise, and muscular coordination.* 
Social studies bring into the picture community facilities ior healthful 
living, healthful working habits, and safety regulations.* There is not a 
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field of the curriculum that does not offer an opportunity for stressing 
some aspects of health education. 

Physical Education and Sports 

Well-planned physical eduratiqn has just as important a role with the 
mentally retarded as with other children. Corrective exercises are needed 
for many to eliminate or at least to minimize postural and other defects. 
All will profit from free play and from guided physical activities on the 
playground, Wholesome sports should have a part in their lives, and some 
will excel in them with proper training and incentive. 

John, a shy, unaggressive boy of 15 with an intelligence quotient of 72, 
enrolled in a special school, began playing basketball with the other boys 
of bis approximate chronological age and intelligence. For 2 years these 
boys played basketball correctly, but without the degree of skill which is 
usually found in normal boys of the same age and experience. However, 
they played a creditable game and were’ able to compete with high-school 
boys ot the community. After 3 yeans several boys, including John, 
developed skill far beyond the average of the group. He was asked to join 
a team of local young men and played with them for a season. He has 
become one of the highly valued players on the teqm and has frequently 
been asked to referee games. 

When the team of the special school began playing with other teams of 
the community, the boys-often excused themselves by saying: **We are not 
expected to play as Well as that team.” But they soon ceased to use that 
as an alibi for losing a game, saying instead: M We had better work out 
some new plays before we meet that team again.” Thus, through a form of 
play activity these boys learned to adjust their thinking and actions to a 
more acceptable social standard. Their ability to play winning games with 
local teams is of secondary importance. The greatest gains have been their 
change in mental attitude and a more nearly normal view of social 
situations. 

The Teacher’s Responsibility . 

There are certain elements of a health-education program which, if met 
at all, must be met by the teacher’s personal attention, first, to classroom 
conditions, and, second, to individual children. Temperature, ventilation, 
lighting, and ddc adjustment are among the problems that demand daily 
consideration. Unless the child works under healthful conditions he cannot 
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l>e expected to maintain either physical or mental health. Moreover, careful 
observation and periodic check of each child’s physical status arc essential 
^o his well-being, especially if he comes from a home in which healthful 
living conditions are lacking. Frequently the daily use of a tooth brush, the 
periodic bath, even the laundering of clothes are responsibilities which 
the school must meet. Sensory handicaps, malnutrition, nasal obstructions, 
and other phyj M j i impairments would for some children never be dis- 
covered unless tnJscKbol undertook to do so. To give tlje personal attention 
demanded by each child in the light of his physical condition and environ- 
ment is as much a part of the health-education program as the teaching 
of proper nutrition. Constant vigilance on the part of the teacher is 
necessary if he would remove unnecesshry hindrances to the child’s use 
of all the ability which he possesses. 


Source Material 
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Any good text in health and physical education will yield an abundance 
of suggestive material which the teacher can use and adapt to the needs 
of his group. Consideration of the topic in these pages is brief, not because 
experiences in health and physical development are lacking in importance, 
but because the teacher is urged to look upon the problem as one that is 
common to all children and to utilize to the maximum the excellent guides 
that have been developed for all. 

1 Mental Health 

Physical well-being contributes substantially to mental health. Important 
as the former is, the latter is even more essential for the welfare of any 
person. It connotes an inner personal adjustment, an emotional stability, 
an ability to get along with other people. It presupposes happiness in 
living and a sense of some — even though limited — accomplishment. 


^General Application to Retarded Children 
The mentally retarded pupil has a serious handicap. Any child with a 
handicap is at a disadvantage when he competes with other children not 
so handicapped. It is but logical that unhappiness, emotional conflict, and 
emotional strain are likely to result in his life. If the retarded pupil is to 
be reasonably happy, he must have guidance and supervision that will 
help him to face his handicap squarely and to find the avenues in life 
through which he can give acceptable service. This guidance should begin 
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early in life, since social maladjustment is likely to have its beginning in 
childhood. If habits of disappointment and inferiority are allowed In 
persist for several months or even years, they become so deeply fixed in 
the personality of the child that it is difficult to change them. 

One of the dangera.often encountered in the life of the high-grade mental 
defective is that too much is expected of him. He may appear to br 
normal. He may act normally in many situations. The majority of peoph- 

f jho meet him may think of him as normal. As a result, he is frequently 
irected to tasks that he is unable to perform. He fails, with disastrou-. 
results to himself and to others. One who understands his weaknesses 

r 

would never have assigned such tasks to him. 

While making allowance for the child's handicap, the teacher should 
also make the greatest possible use of the powers which he does possess. 
""'He usually has several personal characteristics that approach the normal. 
He may have a good body, good eyes, good ears, reasonable control of 
his muscles. These better qualities should be discovered and used to 
their maximum. 

Hie happiness and success of any person depend also upon many 
adjustable elements. For example, a person of low mental capacity would 
ordinarily find greater difficulty in a complex city environment, where 
social and industrial competition is keen, than in a (fuiet, rural conuqunity. 
Likewise, the competition in a large class of 40 or 50 pupils is almost sure 
to be disastrous to him, while membership in a small group in which 
special consideration can be given to his needs will increase a hundredfold 
his chances for success. But “success” must always be defined in terms 
of the ability with which one has to work. What is outstanding success 
for 14- year-old Jimmie with ah intelligence quotient of 60 would be con- 
sidered a failure for 10-year-old John with an intelligence quotient of 125. 
To be able to understand the meaning of “success” and “failure” for each 
pupil is one of the important qualifications of a teacher who would apply 
the principles of mental hygiene to his teaching. 

Habits and Attitudes in Mental Health * 

The child is continually building attitudes toward teacher, lesson, school, 
parents, home, country, and even toward himself. Whether these attitudes 
are desirable or undesirable depends upon the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional program that begins early and continues throughout the formative 
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(►eriod. Attitudes once formed lend lo remain and largely to determine 
v*hether-the child will be able lo adjust himself to the world. They form 
the nucleus of his menial health or the lack of it. 

Sotne of the desirable habit* and altitudes that can I* encouraged in 
the classroom are listed in the outline below with suggestions as to 
tlie types of experience* that will aid in their development. These experi- 
cnees are only illustrative and in ^yary case they are to be used within 
the situation to which they belong. They cannot be considered individual 
lessons or assignments handed down by the teacher to the pupils, but are 
elements within the total unit of experience that suits best the nature of 
the class. Development of standards with the pupils rather than dictation 
of standards to' the pupils and the use of spdtfific situations rather than 
abstract generalizations — these are some of the keynotes of successful 
curriculum development No desirable habit is acquired except through 
frequent repetition of the appropriate action. No attitude is developed 
except through almost daily exposure to concrete situations calling for its 
expression. These facts should be constantly kept in mind iA the interpre- 
tation and use of the personal goals presented in the outline. 

OUTLINE OF PERSONAL COALS AND SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES 

Nealneu and cUmUneu.— 

1. Development with children of essential elements -of personal hygiene. On the 
basis of the list of items or questions developed. Im each child use a self-rating card 
uid talk it ©m wilh the tearber from time to time. 

2. Uae of the bum items in Helping each child to keep a “Book At >out Myself— 
at the party, on the trip, or in some other specific situation. 

3. Emphasis upon child's physical assets, and encouragement to make the of 
them in his personal appearance. 

To lermc *. — 

Adequate recognition of individual differences which bum be respected. Any 
clasa may enroll a child who deviates very much either in appearance or behavior, 
such aa n epileptic, whose setmret am of the pctitl ma] type, or a mild post 
encephalitis case. By talkm* confidentially to the group in the absence of the child 
in qumtiwi , the teacher can ealist dm sympathies of the group and make the deviate 
mtdatty acceptable. The attitude of tolerance for or appreciation of persons more 
h £*■ •!» I- It censes about more easily If the retarded 

child can be made to feel equal or superior in tome resp e ct . He should at the 
time leans that there are thorn who are superior to him in ether ways and thus be 
led to face his own handicap squarely. 
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( iHtperaiion . — 

1. Participation in group activities: 

(o) Planning together for any^Future event. 

(b) Working together toward a common goal, such as bringing papers for a 
paper sale, decorating the Qmstmas tree for the school. 

(c) Contributing to a room exhibit, illustrating some phase of school work. 

2. Collection of data and editing a school paper. 

X Organisation of a school museum. 

Fair play and honesty . — 

1. Engaging in sports; playground activities; inter-school meets. 

2. Using streetcar tokens for, transportation to and from school when furnished by 
sc bool system. 

X Running errands involving expenditure of money. 

4. Facing situations truthfully. 

5. Using cash register in cafeteria training classes. 

6. Marketing and achool banking experiences. 

7. Using one's time without waste. 

8. Assisting in sale of toys and other hand work. 

Self-reliance and courage . — 

1. Planning school plays. 

2. Participating in auditorium activities. 

X Reading stories to a group of younger children. 

4w Keeping a list of individual achievements: 

(a) Making a toy. 

(b) Keeping an orderly desk. 

(c) Learning to read, spell, write, or figure. 

(d) Recording any special talents: 

(1) Singing solos. 

(2) Playing any musical instrument 

j 5. Doing something for at hers. A special class in a very poor district discovered 
that towels were no longer furnished to the school; so they collected sugar sacks, 
washed and hemmed them, and made them ready for use as towels in the srhool They 
hemmed 400 towels. This same class dressed 35 doth for the holiday bureau, which 
were given to needy children. Another group made toys for the children in a mining 
camp. Other groups collected pie t urea and made them into scrapbooks for sick children 
in hospitals. Others filled* baskets for Thanksgiving offerings. 

Loyalty. — Loyalty to the home and its member* can be developed with participation 
in experiences described under “Social Experiences in Home Life” ( p. 36). Loyalty 
to achool will be the result of many of the experiences listed under “Social Experiences 
in School Life** (p. 38). Loyalty to church, clubs, and friends can be developed 
through almost daily experiences if there is a real awareness on the part of the teacher. 
In fact this is the crux of the whole matter. 
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Probljgjgm of Parents and Teachers 

It is irf^nant to realize that parents and teachers are frequently in need 
of the services of mental hygiene as much a- or Vven more than the child. 
The difficulty which confronts many a child has its origin in the maladjusted 
life of the parent or other adult who is in the position of guiding him. 
When the proper solution in the life of the adult has been found, the 
child’s problem often disappears. For this reason mental hygiene for 
children who have problems must also be directed at the teachers and 
parents of those children. The dictatorial, restless, antagonistic, moody 
teacher or parent is showing signs of mental trouble himself. Such an adult 
cannot expect to be successful in helping to solve the emotional maladjust- 
ments of children. He should realize that he must try to put into his own 
life the same characteristics which he seeks in the life the child, namely, 
courage, a reasonable degree of independence, calmness, cheerfulness, 
friendlines^. He should make his own life as free as possible from unneces- 
sary hurry and worry and high pressure, finding happiness in the develop- 
ment of wholesome interests and activities that bring a feeling of success 
and worth whileness. -v. 

Mental Health the Essence of the Entire Curriculum 
The concept of mental health thus permeates the whole curriculum. It is 
not possible to set apart a half hour each day for instruction of this kind. 
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Mental health begins with the teacher's understanding of the child’s need; 
it finds expression in every activity of the day in which the child is helped 
to live socially with other people and to contribute his bit to the total 
welfare. Every unit of experience give* opportunity for demonstration of 
habits of cooperation, thoughtfulness, honesty, and other socially desirable 
traits. The time to impress them is not after school when some child has 
been detained for infringement of the rules, but in the actual work and 
play and discussion that lake place in the course of the day. Situations as 
they arise constitute the subject matter of instruction. The teacher who 
would use the principles of mental hygiene must be quick to see and to 
use the opportunities growing out ‘of the homely happenings of the day. 
He must he able, too, t^pT An a program of work that will make maximum 
provision for the development of situations in which mental hygiene and 
character education will function. Every activity and experience of the 
curriculum am help to bring thU about. 

Summary 

1. Physical and mental health is the foundation stone upon which happi- 
ness and potency are built. Hence health education, including both physical 
and mental hygiene, is basic to all curricular activities. ^ 

v % The content of health education is the same for retarded children as 
% 

for intellectually normal children, wtilh recognition of the need foi 4 
simplifying instructional methods in keeping with the limitations of 
yL child. 

3. Every unit of experience involves aspects of n^ork which can be 
utilized for the development of physical and mental health, life situations 
furnishing the material for impressing the lesson^ needed. 

4. Each child should be studied, his strength and Weakness evaluated, 
and uXt fitted to his nature and his needs aa long as he remains under 
educational direction. 1 - 

5. The tocher who is a living example of mental health and personality 
adjustment is moat likely to be able to guide children in the same direction. 
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Social and Civic Experiences 


9 A 0 LI\ E HAPPILY a man must be able to get along v%ith 
hu fellows, rt^peet the rights of others, recognize the \aluc of cooperation, 
d^ire to earn an honest living, and respect the la*s of the country in 
fchich he lives. The highest type of behavior along these lines can l>c 
obtained only through constant practice in the early years. If there is 
suficicnt, repetition of a specific situation, a behavior habit is f^rroKL A 
habit once formed is not easily broken. The school should acceptHs 
responsibility along with the home and the church in helping to develop 
social fy acceptable habits. Hence, social and civic exj>eriences should play 
a vital part in the life of the school. 

The Home, the School, and the Community 

Prior to the child s entering^ school, he has be<*i associated mostly villi 
members of his own family. The relationships, duties, responsibilities, and 
attitudes commonly found in the home may well be the )K>int of departure 
vhich lh^ teacher uses to aid in the adjustment of the chil<f to the new 
situations in which he finds himself in the school. The teacher should as 
far as possible make contacts with the homes represented in his class. He 
can in this way learn of each child’s environment and obtain the coojwra* 
tion of the home in bringing about needed improvement of attitudes and 
relationships. A 1 > 

Next to the home in the experience of the child comes the school, and 
•fter the school comes the community. The teacher can draw freely upon 
each of these fields in the development of units of experience that will 
place the child in social situations of vital importance to his growth as a 
social being. Suggestions taken from school life and from community life 
are^iven in the outline on pages 38 and 39. Each experience will function 
best if it is made a part of a larger situation or experience in which the 
children are actively participating. Almost any one of them can be made 
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the background for effective training in social habits and attitudes. For 
example, if a trip to a farm or factory is in prospect, an informal discus- 
sion can be developed in which the children themselves will set the 
standards for their personal appearance and conduct, And when they have 
returned, another informal discussion can be used as a basis for checking 
their achievements in these directions, as well as for considering the 
content of their observations. 

Retarded children will grow up to be adults. They will be voters and 
citizens of the community. Somewhere in their school program there 
should be a place to consider community civics and the problems of 
government compion to all localities. The older boys and girls can be 
helped to comprehend some of the vital issues of the day. What makes a 
community a good plaee in which to live? What regulations for health 
and sanitation are important? What kind of a person makes a good city 
or county official? W r hy do workmen strike? If there is a strike pending or 
under way in the community, what are the pros and cons? What ofter local 
problems exist that need to be worked out by all the citizens? 

For boys and girls who are ready to leave school and to take their 
places in the working world, the employment opportunities of the com- 
munity should be investigated. This is a social experience of intense 
practical value. A list of possibilities can be made out in class through 
group participation, visits can be made to some of the plants under 
consideration, and requirements, advantages, and hazards of respective rife 
jobs can be analyzed. The boys, and girls who, when they leave school, 
have some familiarity with the types of jobs that* they can probably fill 
with reasonable satisfaction have taken a big step toward getting one of 
those jobs. Certainly the school should do as much as possible in layiifg 
the foundation for this important phase of the young man’s or young 
woman’s life. 

SUGGESTED SOCIAL EXPERIENCES TAKEN FROM HOME LIFE, SCHOOL 
LIFE, AND COMMUNITY LIFE 
(To be adapted to needs of age and ability levels) 

A. Social experiences in home life. 

a 

1. Experiences for all children: 

I *1 

(a) Visiting a home near the school, not too far above the level of homes 

4 

known by the children, but neat and \well-kept, to observe items important 
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in homemaking, auch os clean floors, neatly made beds, arrangement of 
furniture, aanitary provisions, care of yard and garden. 

(b) Talking about the visitf the activities, relationships, and responsibilities 
of the home as experienced by the children. 

, <c) Mnkin S a playhouse, not elaborate, but large enough for the children's use. 
id) Arranging a party, with the children as hosts and hostesses. 

(e> Discussing the arrival of guests in the homes of the children, visits from 
relatives, or the arrival of a new baby in the family. 

?• Additional experiences for older girls: 

(o) Homemaking activities, such as cooking, sewing, house furnishing, arrange- 
ment and decoration, care of clothing, and budgeting expenses. 

(b) Making notebooks illustrating activities listed under 2(a) above. 

(c) Shopping excursions; learning how to selec’t and purchase commodities 
used in the home. 

\id) Ordering supplies over the telephone. 

(e) Inviting parents to school to see exhibit of hand work or other classroom 
activities. 

(/) Serving lea. (Older girls should arrange tea table, pour tea, make sand- 
wiches, cookies, etc. They should feel responsibility for engaging their 
parents in conversation, introducing them to their teacher or to other 
parents.) 

(g) Caring for children. (Real children should be used if powible5)ay nurseries 
may cooperate and permit the class to “adopt" a baby. Reports should be 
made on care of baby sisters and brothers.) 

(5) Playing games with young children; 
41 ) Bathing. entertaining them with songs, stories, 

(2) Dressing. poems. 

(3) Feeding. . (6) Arranging a children's party. 

(4) Making clothing. (7) Helping with the kindergarten group 

in the school. 

3* Additional experience* for older boys; 

(а) Constructing playhouse. 

(б) Participating in some of the work of the home, such as picking up clothes, 
helping mother, shining shoes, « running errands, shoveling walks, making 
simple repairs. 

(c) Collecting figures on cost and maintenance of a home; budgeting expenses. 
W) Collecting picture* of different type* of homes for a hoohb*. 

(a) Participating in school's tea party for parents, especially in the conversation. 
(/) Caring for pets. 

to 

(g) Working in a garden. (Each boy should have a plot of kia own.) 
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B. Social experiences in school life. 

1. Working in groups for a common cause: 

(а) Came periods; playground activities. . T 

(б) Group construction work in classroom. 

(c) Committee work. 

id) Participation in paper sales, 

(e) Spontaneous dramatisation of storm or situations depicting the life of 
various periods countries, or areas. 

(/) Preparation for special holidays or festive occasions. 

2. Participation in school civic league meetings or student council; in auditorium 
programs; in school-safety program. 

3. Membership on ball teams. 

4. Musical activities; dancing and rhythmic exercises. 

5. Sharing responsibility for keeping school building in good condition. 

6. Observing school activities in other rooms; making contacts with Other class 
groups whenever the child can compare advantageously. (This will be for 
children 'having special ability in some direction, such as music or ait.) 

7. Assisting in the preparation and serving of lunches. (This provides an un- 
limited number of practical experiences arising daily.) 

C. Social experiences in community life, 

1.' Listing and discussing persons in community who contribute to our needs: 

(a) City life— 


(1) Milkman. 

(7) 

Postman. 

(2) Butcher. 

^ (8) 

Fireman. 

(3) Grocer. 

(9) 

Policeman. 

(4) Baker. 

(10) 

Motorman. 

(5) Druggist. 

(11) 

Librarian. 

(6) Oil stationman. 

(12) 

Laundryman. 

Rural life — 



(1) Farmer. 

(6) 

Traveling grocer. 

(2) Postman, • 

(7) 

Traveling druggist 

(3) Thrasher. 

(8) 

Traveling butcher. 

(4) Com buskers. 

(9) 

Traveling librarian. 

(5) Hay balers. 

(10) 

Oil stationman. 


2 . 

3. 


4 . 

5. 


Listing and studying local industries or places requiring workers. 

Making trips: 

(a) To various -places of business. 

(A) To farms, observing farm activities. 

\c) To industrial plants. 

Conversing with people who serve in either urban or rural life. 

Making contacts with people and agencies wV can give information and 
guidance, such as doctors,, nufses, ministers, and social agencies. 
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10. 


6. Locking desirable places for recreation, such ts parks, playgrounds, neighbor- 
hood houses, and theaters. 

7. Locating public buildings, such as churches, gas company, electric company, 
city hall, fire department. 

8. Writing friendly letters. 

9. Writing business letters asking for information or quotations of prices, making 
appointment for an interview, or engaging a speaker who will address the 
class on some phase of community life. 

Participating in field-day programs on public playgrounds; making use of 
public parks, swimming beaches, skating, rinks, and other facilities provided 
for recreational purposes. 

11. Engaging in interscliolastic meets, such as football, baseball, and basketball. 

12. Investigating employment situation in community; making out application for 

job; studying Workmen^ Compensation Insurance fonng ; considering benefits 
granted workers in particular occupations. ^ 

Hie State, the Nation, and the World 

Beyond the immediate community there are the State, the Nation, and 
the world. Because a child is mentally retarded is no reason why he should 
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be deprived of the socializing influences of learning a few things about 
the geography of his country and of the world. He should learn something, 
too, of the life of other people and of other times; of the history of his 
own people, centered on the service of a few truly great men and women 
of the past. The interests of the older pupils could center on the most 
obvious current social and economic issues. 

Most if not all of the content suitable for use in these fields can be 
introduced as elements of units of experience in which children are vitally 
interested. A unit on shelter can with many groups include a consideration 
of the houses of the Indians and the Eskimos, and of the place of these 
peoples in our national life. Like normal children, the mentally retarded 
take delight in dressing up like Indians, in building an Indian wigwam, 

, in learning some of the simpler Indian songs, and in reading or in hearing 
read the stories of the life of the red men. Particularly in communities 
• which have a past intimately related to the Indians would such activities 
be appropriate. 

In California, the discovery of gold and the admission of the Stafe into 
the Union would open the door to many opportunities for emphasis upon 
civic progress and responsibilities. In New England, the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and early colonial day9 would be topics of value and hold 
possibilities' for development. But in neither of these sections would a study 
( of the exports of Wales or of the history of French Guiana offer anything, 
of social value to' children whose mental horizon and whose sphere of 
, activity are both seriously limited. 

Turning to problems of national scope: What does it mean to be a 
citizen of the United States? What privileges does it bring?. What responsi- 
bilities does it carry? There is no more important phase of education of 
the mentally retarded than to build up an appreciation of American 
citizenship and of the citizen’s rights and responsibilities. 

At the time of a State or a national election, some of the most obvious 
facts and issues can be discussed. A class or school election can become 
the background for learning the mechanics of voting for officials. Selected 
members of the class can represent different candidates. Older boys and 
girls, if not too seriously retarded, can achieve understanding of some 
national problems. EVery citizen needs to be able to think clearly and 
make sound judgments about national issues. 
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Summary 

1. Experiences common to the home, to the school, and to the com- 
munity offer the most logical means for developing wholesome adjustment 
to the community and the ability to contribute to community life. 

2. Some of the most obvious State and national problems can likewise 
furnish appropriae experiences for older boys and girls. 

3. Specific situations arising in these experiences should be used day by 
day as the means of emphasizing and 'inculcating desirable attitudes and 
actions. Abstract generalizations must give way to concrete applications. 

4. There must be sufficient repetition of experiences to form the attitudes 
desired. Mere suggestion will not do the work. 

5. Every unit of experience should be analyzed by the teacher for the 

opportunities which it presents for 'vitalizing social experience. Any 
activity is justified only in terms of its specific contribution to the ultimate 
social efficiency of the individual. ^ 
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Experiences in Fundamental Skills 

i 

Long, involved sentences, abstract words, and abstract 
number ideas are usually beyond the comprehension of mentally retarded 
children. They should not be asked to waste time trying to master all the 
academic skills required of intellectually nomial pupils. Only those skill' 
which are instrumental in the development of a useful adult life, as well 
as a happy childhood, should be attempted. As with social and civic 
experiences, the child learns to read, to write, and to add more readily 
w hen the need for learning arises out of an experience through which he is 
living at the time. He becomes so interested in the situation or in the 
manipulation of objects connected with the experience that he is either 
unaware that he is learning or is definitely tackling a difficult piece of work 
as a means toward reaching a goal which this new experience has opened 
up to him. 

Heading 

Reading is an important factor in helping the child to take his place with 
normal people in the community. Yet adult reading needs in their simplest 
terms are few. In order of importance they are: (a) Reading for protection; 
(b) reading for information or Instruction; and (c) reading for pleasure. 
Some mentally retarded children will be able to master only enough 
reading for their own protection. Others will be able to add reading for 
information and instruction. A few will read for pleasure. 

Reading for Protection 

The child should he able to recognise instantly such signs as DANGER, 
CAUTION, EXIT, KEEP OFF, EXPLOSIVES. He should be able to read 
pedestrian traffic signs such as KEEP TO THE RIGHT, WALK FACING 
TRAFFIC, WATCH YOUR STEP. He will need to be able to read streetcar, 
train, or bus signs, drawing their destination ; also such signs as NO 

SMOKING, DO NOT PUT HEAD OR ARMS OUT OF WINDOW, DO 
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NOT TALK TO THE MOTORMAN, SPITTING PROHIBITED, NO 
SPITTING, All but the children of lowest grade of intelligence will have 
need to learn auto traffic signs. These will include such road signs as 
SCHOOL— GO SLOW, STOP — LOOK*— LISTEN, CROSSROADS, CAU- 
TION— MEN WORKING AHEAD, ROAD SLIPPERY WHEN WET, 
DANGEROUS CURVE, STEEP GRADE, NO LEFT TURN, CAR STOP. 

Reading for Information and Instruction 
In order that the child may find his way about the ^community, he must 
be able to read street signs, streetcar signs, transfers, timetables, and 
official signs and warnings. He must also know how to find a name through 
the alphabetical lists given in the telephone and the city directories. Any 
other reading items should be introduced that are common to the social 
and industrial or agricultural environment of the child. He should be able 
to read labels and names of all household necessities such as names of 
articles of clothing, drugs, groceries, and common tools. He should be 
able to read the names of stores or departments in stores that carry such 
items. His reading vocabulary should include the names of common plants 
and animals. He should be able to read newspaper advertisements such as 
announcements of sales, 14 Help Wanted” and “Lost and Found” columns. 

Some of these items will be common to the lives of both city and rural 
children, others only to one or the other group. Each group should h»e 
a vocabulary suited to its own particular needs. Each child should go as 
far as he is able. A very deficient child in the city may be able to learn 
only the names of streets in his immediate vicinity. Others with more 
ability will learn thosgeography of the city and will be able to learn the 
names of all principal intersecting streets, of all parks in the community, 
and of the important buildings. Still others, especially those whose families 
use the automobile as a means of travel, may be able to learn the geography 
of the entire State, as well as of neighboring States. There is no limit set 
except the child’s ability and interest. 

The rural child of very low ability may b$ able to learn only the names 
of crossroad signs of his immediate vicinity and the name and destination 
of the bus that passes through. Others may learn the names of the towns 
through which the bus passes and the destination of other busses met at 
junction points. To rural children the physical geography of the State 
should be of special interest, * 
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The type of vocabulary for either city or country Mill be built naturally 
and with ease through many units of experience in which the need lo knt>w 
the geography of the locality arises. Such experiences include: 

1. Walks about the vicinity of school and home. 

2. Trips about the city to — 

(o) Market. 

, ( b ) Dairy. 

(c) Bakery. 

(d) Art gallery. 

(e) Parks or playgrounds* 

?. Tracing the progress of farm products to their markets. 

4. Tracing some manufactured article from the factory to farm or home. 

Reading for Pleasure 

Children of low intellectual ability may read for pleasure if carefully 
guided and directed to material that is within their comprehension and 
interest. Among the first sources to which they turn are the “Funnies” 
and at least the headlines of the “Sports Pages.” Some booklists have been 
made out by librarians and others interested in the reading of retarded 
children indicating the books most frequently preferred by them. Even 
commercial publishing companies have begun to include in their catalogs 
of books for boys and girls a classified list of “books for retarded 
readers,” specifying age and vocabulary level. Any teacher can find or 
develop such a list for himself, being careful to offer the children only 
those l>ooks which they can handle v* itlt case. 

Experience Reading 

Experience reading, involving items common to the activity being carried 
on in class, is the best approach to the development of reading skill. For 
example, if a class activity centers on “Household Pets,” the child must 
acquire many new words for his reading vocabulary. Together teacher 
and pupils will develop phrases, sentences, and paragraphs that will be 
printed on charts and in turn become the next day’s reading lesson. 
Through discussion and work period^ the new words will be made a part 
of the child’s vocabulary. They will haw real meaning for him. When he 
encounters them again in another reading situation, they, will give meaning ; 
to the new subject matter. i 

Hie experience and vocabulary used ahould always be in terms of the 
psychological maturity of the child. The experience must be real to him. 
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and to be real U must be well within his ability to understand it. Household 
pet* interest most children. To the child with a mental age of 6 years 
a dog is little or big, black or brown. His reading ex|>crience may ceyjer 
on the following ideas: 

1. The dog as a playmate. 

2. Hi# habit# (what b« wits; where he sleep#). 

3. How to take care of a dog. 

4. Why take care of him. 

5. Trick# he can learn. 

-6. How to punish him. 

7. How to reward him. 

The child with a mental age of 8 or 9 will be interested to go further and 
learn about the different breeds of dogs, the native country of each breed, 
the different characteristics and uses of each breed. 

Again, in carrying out a “Post Office” unit, the interest of the child 

who has a mental age of 6 will not go beyond the postman, the letter, and 

the stamp. The child of a mental age of 8 or 9 years will want to learn 

about the duties of the local postmaster, the train mail, the air mail, and 

the ocean mail. The boy who is 14 or 15 years old and who has a mental 

age of 10 or 11 'may be interested in mail rates, routes, and perhaps in 

subsidies to airplane and ship companies for the carrying of mail. 

% • 

The child who is not ready to build up reading concepts should share 
in the group’s unit of experience, develop his own background of experi- 
ence, and increase his speaking vocabulary. His reading activities should 
be of kindergarten or prepriroer level, involving largely the matching of 
words end objects or of words and pictures. 

Language and Spelling 

Since spelling is the medium of written language, these two phases of 
work are here considered together. Language is the mode of expression of 
the child growing out of his activities and interests. Oral expression is the 
chief aim of language instruction for mentally retarded children. As 
adults they should have clear, distinct speech, be able to express their 
thoughts in simple sentences, be able to speak over the telephone, and to 
ask for or to give simple directions. 
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In the classroom the child's facility with language will grow under the 
teacher’s guidance as his field of life experience enlarges. His speaking 
vocabulary should increase and -his meaningful reading vocabulary will 
increase accordingly. He should learn to speak clearly and to express 
complete thoughts. He should use his language ‘ability in reading, arith* 
metic, social science, arts, and other fields. The fact that language is so 
* general a* subject makes it important that a checklist be used constantly 
to evaluate the work that has been dope. Such a list can be formulated by 
the teacher on the basis of the activities carried on in class, supplemented 
by standard word lists. 

Written language grows out of the use of oral language. The pupil 
should be able to say first that, which he wishes to write. A need for 
written language will arise when he wishes to write a letter to his mother 
inviting her to a school party, or to a firm asking for information, 
catalogs, folders, or exhibits. He may wish to write a simple account of an 
activity being carried on in the classroom or to compose a greeting folr 
Christmas or Easter. Every experience carried on under the teacher’s 
guidance provides opportunity for developing written language in con* 
formity with the probable demands that will be placed upon the retarded 
child as he grows up. Among the common activities that will demand 
written expression will be: Application for a job; ordering goods from 
a mail-order house; writing letters to relatives or friends; and other 
experiences that may be peculiar to his own social environment. 

Spelling needs are simple, and demands in this direction should involve 
only those words which are likely to be included in the pupil’s adult 
writing vocabulary. Numerous standardized spelling scales have been 
published which may be used as basic checklists. The limit of progress 
should be determined only by the child’s own ability to master, the 
mechanics of the spelling of words common to his needs. In some cases it la 
the one field in which a mentally retarded child seems to excel. 

The activities carried on in the classroom should be the basis for 
introducing new words. Words so derived will be meaningful to the child. 
They will already be a part of his speaking vocabulary, and be will readily 
recognize the need for making them a part of his writing vocabulary. 
Their correct spelling should not stop with the so-called “spelling lesson,” 
but should be a part of every writing activity in which the child engages. 
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Number* 

Adult Arithmetic Needs 

The minimum everyday demands of arithmetic in adult life are relatively 
few, hut they are important. Many of them involve the use of money and 
of making change. The chief problems relate to table or household expenses 
and are concerted with such items as groceries, fruit, meat, milk; clothing, 
drygoods, house furnishihgs; fuel, electric light, gas; rent or taxes. Which 
of several items wofild it be better to buy? How can the household budget 
he managed? These are questions that face everyone of us almost daily. 
Other problems involve the figuring of wage rates per hour, week, or 
month, the use of time schedules and common weights and measures. Some 
of the boys could paper rooms in their own homes. They should have the 
necessary number facts and skills at their command. Some could plant 
com and be able to figure the coat. Some may build chicken coops or hen 
houses. They should know how to buy lumber. Whatever number situations 
arise in the life of the child or in the life of his family could be considered 
good content in arithmetic, provided the child’s mental level is high enough 
to enable him to cope with tftcm. 

In any situation it is probably safe to say that the essentials of number 
development in classroom activities should include much practice wilh the 
following skills: 

1. Addition and subtraction of two-digit number*. 

2. Addjh^a and mibtrsctka of dollars and cedfca. 

3. Control of multiplication lab lea. 

A Short division.' 

5. Simple fcdctkwa and mixed numbers, concrrtcly applied fr.*., 4, %, 14 . ltj, 
1 ) , common to measuring of pounds or yard*. 

6. (Common weight* and wiwiti. 

7. Clock and calendar facts. 

8. Timetables sod schedules (railroad, bus. air 


V 

UFf&uie). 
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Meaningful Experiences 

f The mentally* retarded child needs many meaningful experiences with 
ifh^umbera before he is ready to handle simple problems. Every class mom 
activity in which a number situation arises can be made a part of hia 
experience. His ideas o( number values should be systematically built up 
out of hia immediate environment and should be based upon objects which 
he can handle or, less frequently, representations of objects through pic- 
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lure*. The follow ing numtar filiations are among the many that may I** 
considered common to every child's experience: 

]. Representations in pictures, 4 baby duck® and 1 mother duck; •. black 

dogs and 3 brown dogs; 3 bird® in a tree and 2 in the sky 
2 Heal- money for real buying or for playing More. 

3. l>e*ka, Missions crayons, etc., to count. 

4. Boys, girls in tbe'daiM — lo count and to compare. 

5. Boy*, girls, al*srnt today — yesterday. 

fy Party prrparai ions —counting napkins, *p1at&, crakes, apples. 

7. Price lists and other information to compare yalurs, and thus to promote 
consumer education, 

R Hourly, weekly, oi nwnthlf wage scales. 


Number Vocabulary 

Through such experiences an these, the child can develop a concept of 
number values and relationships. He should fcarn in doing things that the 
"and” relation means addition; and that “difference," "how much more" 
“lost" or "gave" means subtraction. He is not ready for written problems 
until these items are part of his speaking vocabulary and are recognixed 
as “cnies" for the solution of oral problems. 

Before he leaves school, he should acquire j working vocabulary of 
arithmetical terms that he will commonly meet in a work-a day world. 
The following terms represent >ome of the concepts common to everyday 


Terms relating lo time. 

4 

space, or quantity: 


another 

enough 

pair 

half 

l*oth 

part 

double 

increase 

smaller 

twice 

lr*« * 

some 

each 

many 

hone 

Terms relaling to measurement: 


dollar 

nickel 

half 

dozen 

inch 

pountls 

quarter ' 

measure 

quart 

dime 

acre 

weight 

cent (penny) 
Commercial terms: 



bill 

coat 

rent 

buy 

earn 

sell 

change 

expense 

spend 

charge 

price 

worth 
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Drill on Fundamentals 

The use of the unit of experience does not eliminate the need for drill. 
The use of the newly acquired tool over and over again in many and 
varied situations makes it a permanent part of the child’s knowledge, and 
the mentally retarded pupil is of all children most in need of such 
repetition if he is to acquire a given skill. Short drill periods have a place 
in arithmetic as in other fundamental processes, and can in practically 
every case be based upojj the content of tlm.unit of experience. Add 3 
cupfuls of fruit juice and 2 cupfuls of water to make a pitcher of fruit 
punch. Make a garden path 4 feet wide and 8 feet long. Divide a day’s 
"agw ,„to halves. Through countless applications the attainment of skill 
m the fundamental processes can become for the child an interesting 

purposeful activity rather than a meaningless process. 

« •* 

Vr 

\Pciunanghip 

Legibility U the chief goal of instruction in penmanship, and this 
requires the achie».m«„, of muscular ordination, proper posture, and 
proper manipulation of the pencil. Once the child has acquired the abUity 
"> i*m even, "dl-apeced leltere, he should uuderetand that writing i, 
only for conveying . mer^e or for prererving . record of am* fatere* 
mg event or import*,! fact. Therefore his writing nug always be legible, 
neat as to form, and free from smudges.' 

Continued vigilance on the pw, of the teacher to ae. tha, die child' } 
assumes a proper writing position, dia, hi. paper i, p„p„|y p,^ b.f„ r e 

him, and hi. pern:, I i, properly held will produce far better and more 
lasting results than any amount of formal instruction. To be sure, habito 
ere as elsewhere need to be formed through much repetition. Hence 
df.ll again ha, it, place, but dm mentally retarded child doe. „« 
matieally transfer .“copybook” penmanship to hi, ordinary everyday .Py 
requirements in writing. After the bare ementud. have been acquired, Q 
to best practice that can be given to him i. in immediate connection with 

h» writing activities. Written language and penmanship are supplements 
lo each other. 

* Summary * 

1. The nature of the Dentally retarded child’s handicap limits both the 
amount and the kind of subject matter by which he is able to profit. In 

. . j. i ' + ■ 
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individual cases, however, no restriction should be placed upon the content 
of academic experiences in which the child participates except that which 
is imposed by each child’s own lack of ability to comprehend. 

2. In general, the criteria for the selection of academic subject matter 
should be its possible contribution toward happy childhood and the 
probable need for it in adult life. 


3. The approach to the mastery of subject matter should be thro^h 
experiences of the child the level of his social interests, presented 
through concrete ideas and the manipulation of objects. Every fundamental 
dull can be taught through many and varied experiences forming the 
basis for the necessary drill. 

4. The choice of the subject matter to be presented at a particular time 
should be in response to a real need or interest on the part of the child in 
meeting a particular situation or in solving a particular problem. 

5. Word lists, spelling lists, multiplication, addition, and subtraction 
tables may serve as valuable tools in selecting the skills to be achieved, 

I 

and as a check to determine the skills already acquired and the amount 
of drill needed. 
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Experiences in Science 

?' ■- 


. Science i S „i mrK)rt , ntforMent , njrretarJedchildrenM 

for .11 Cher children. Modem man is dependent „p„„ science lo mcet hi , 
ha».c needs. I, include, ,he study of food, clothing, «„d shelter; plant ,„d 
animal Itfe; the earth and the universe; energy and machine.. The 
expectances of all children and adulta-indndt'ng the mentally retarded- 
■onch open the science aspect, of living. With son* of thee aspects the 
mentally retarded are vitally concerned. Their school life should no, end 
mahout rich opportunities to explore. 

However, a curriculum in science which may be excellent for the regular 
elementary or secondary grades i, necessarily either desirable or 
pracfca! for mentally retarded children. They are no, a. ohservan, 
well-informed concerning things about them as are normal and mentally 
superior c tldren. They do not grasp abstract ideaa readily. They must 
ave intense y practical experiences and many varied repetitions of 
experiences of the same general type if their observations and interpret,. 
Hons are f„ nc ,i„„ effectively. Some of the content usually included in 
junior and senior high school science is of utmost .slue f„ r efficient living 
but ,, must be ,.„gh, realistically and simply enough for the mentally 
retarded child to understand and to turn. Since, by definition, he wiU no, 
be able to meet the standard, of dm regular classes j„ j oni „ r „ nd K „ ior 
high school, such content will need h« presented him in term, of hi. 
own abihty understand. Th«e fact, make !, imperative ,0 select carefully 
curncular material from all field, of science directed toward increasing 
the child a equipment for daily living. 

'v 

Requisites of Satisfactory Material 

Both , he physical and i, he biological Kitnct , 
and value to .he mentally receded. To be acceptable ,„ c h material must, 
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in the first place, contribute to interpretation of the environment, to 
adequate adaptation within the environment, and to the appreciations and 
altitudes that add to its enjoyment. In the second place, the subject matter 
selected must be simple enough for mentally retarded children to under- 
stand, tangible enough for them to appreciate, and objective enough for 
them to utilize. That which is an integral part of the environment as they 
see it and work with it from day fo day atid which can be explained 
objectively with concrete materials at hand constitutes the most desirable 
content.' 

The experiences selected should contribute to the development of habits 
of more careful observation and to the extension of wholesome interest 
in the physical environment and thoughtful care of living things. They 
should bring about an acquaintance with those scientific facts that concern 
health and safety. They should stimulate economic purchase and use of 
commercial products and mechanical devices, with an ability to make 
selection on the basis of value and durability. They should add to the 
power to interpret simple phenomena of the physical environment and of 
the behavior of living things. Finally, they should open up some possi- 
bilities for the use of leisure time. 

Experiences in science are a logical part of every unit of experience. 
The teacher who says, “Now we’ll have a science lesson,” and who fails 
to see the vast opportunities for guiding the children into realms of 
experiences in science through the unit on the home, on foods, on clothing, 
or on any other theme, loses the opportunity of integrating the daily 
experiences of pupils. The topics listed in this chapter are suggested not 
as themes to be presented through isolated discussions or experiences, but 
as phases of scientific subject matter that can be either closely related to 
the total units of experience with which they individually belong, or used 
as the basis of an experience to which other fields are related. 

* For example, an entire unit of experience might be planned about the 

• % 

subject of plants. In one class, the children planted several kinds of seeds 
in flower boxes, which in due time became aglow with color and beauty. 
The flowers furnished the approach to>a study of the place of seeds and 
of roots in plant life; of different kinds of seeds and roots, including 
those which are edible; of the needs of plant Ijfe; of the use of plants 
for clothing, for building, for medicine, and for coloring. Into this setting 
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*ere introduced activities in reading, language, numbers, manual arts, 
music, health education. Younger children of the group participated in 
the simpler activities and observed others. It was a socialising experience 
that helped each child to learn something of and to appreciate nature's 
work and its effect upon human life. 

In another class a unit of work was developed under the general topic 
of milk. The children of lowest ability cut out pictures of cows, milk 
bottles, milk trucks; they talked about the milkman and the use of milk 
at school and at home. The intermediate group took a trip to the dairy, 
made butter and cottage cheese in the classroom, saw and discussed some 
“movies” on cows and milk, made reading charts, wrote stories and poems, 
and modeled, out of clay and wood, cows, calves, barns, trucks, and milk 
wagons. The advanyd group joined the intermediate group in its activities, 
but added spelling -and arithmetic lessons based on the same material, 
vocabulary charts, posters, and recipe books. The entire school became 
“milk -conscious/ 1 

The study of habits and needs of native birds might in some localities 
easily become a part of^a unit of experience on “exploring the com* 
munity.” Reading the thermometer might be included in the same unit 
and be related to weather conditions of the community. Many scientific 
observations are closely concerned with the subject of foods. Nature study, 
biology, astronomy, chemistVy, and physics all offer material from which 
selection can be made in accordance with the ages and mental levels of 

the children concerned, and with the units of experiences that are 
under wajr. 

Even the youngest children can watch the birds, the clouds, the rain, 
the snow. They can observe the change of seasons They can become 
acquainted with the flowers and the trees growing in the immediate 
vicinity; with the habits of common bird^ anhnals, and fish; and with 
the behavior of the butterfly, the caterpillar, and the ant. They can catch 
f snow in a container and watch it- melt|; see snow crystals under the 

\ magnifying glass; put water out to freeze; care for pets and for plants; 
boil water and watch the steam; watch a lighted candle go out when 
placed under a glass; fnd watch water disappear from the blackboard 
after washing. All these observation*, experiments, and other activities 
will help the young child orient himself in the world of nature about him 
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and see some of simplest ways in which natural law applies to human 
existence. As he grows older, he will be led to a more scientific knowledge 
of living things in a natural world through more comprehensive 
experiences. 

SUGGESTED EXPERIENCES 

A. Subject matter drawn from the immediate environment of the child: 

1. Habits and needs of native birds. 

2. Preservation of wildlife. 

_3. Plant life (indoor and outdoor); its need for development; absorption of 
moisture; growth; value. 

4. Daily phenomena of weather: Rain, snow, hall, fog; amount of rainfall. 

&. Function and operation of simple mechanical devices, such as the toy steam 
engine, water wheel, bellows, air pump, carpet' sweeper, bicycle, meat grinder, 
egg beater, vacuum cleaner. 

6. Some of the major features of the universe, such as sun, moon, earth, stars, 
clouds, wind, seasons, day and night. 

7. Sources and composition of common materials used for food, clothing, shelter, 
tools, transportation. 

8. Scientific explanation of some of the modern means of communication and 
transportation, such as the telephone, telegraph, radio, television, balloon, 
automobile, airplane. 

B. Stills offered by various sciences that are usable in daily living: 

L Reading the thermometer. 

. 2. Pouring from a bottle so that it will not gurgle and spill. 

A Using a medicine dropper. 

4. Gradually heating a glass container so as to loosen the lid. 

5. Building a fire. 

6. Bleaching or dyeing doth. 

7. Using a siphon. 

8. Comparing the relative values of cooking utensils. 

9. Simple household pro ces se s, such as using a plunger, changing fuses, putting 
new washers on faucets, making simple extensions for electric lights. 

C. Directed observathm of simple, well-planned experiments illustrating well-known 
sdentific principles: 

, i. Buoyancy of water, — Floating different sixes of materials of various shapes. in 
wttgr sad noticing the water line of each; Experimenting with the shape and 
resulting variation in the water line; applying to 'the making of toy boats the 
principle that objects are buoyed up by the amount of water they displace*. 

2>, Leakage of tester. — Measuring tlx* amount of water wasted in a given* length 
of time from a sjow leak, appreciating the fact that tpful waste results in 
considerable doss, * ** 
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. 3. Purification of water .— Putting on small glam lids or dishes (a) water from 
• puddle, (6) water from a faucet, and (c) boiled water, observing daily 
through magnifying glam the changes taking place; filtering water and boiling 
water; investigating the local filtration plant and water supply. 

I>. Knowledge that contributes to the understanding and appreciation of the behavior 

and needs of living things: 

1. Life cycles of animals and plants. 

2. Distribution of seeds in a seed pod. 

3. Growth of seedlings and bulbs under different conditions of light, moisture, 
and heat. 


4. Kinds of common trees: Their foliage, fruits, and use*. 

5. Behavior and needs of pets at school and at home. V* 

6. Behavior and physical condition of mice fed on different foods. 

Practical knowledge that contributes to desirable habits of health and safety: 

1. Adjustment to different seasons and weather conditions. 

2. Effect of bacteria upon food. t 

3. Ventilation; respiration. 

Prevention of disease. 

Posture, care of teeth, eyes, ears, hair, skin. 0 
6. Use of simple antiseptics. 



' 'cexrltty: CiHcbwti, Okt*. P,UU UAoet, 

Weighing and measuring are valuable ex p e ri enc e* In ee ie nee and eon became 
the bade for both reading and member work. . 
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7. Use and repair of electrical devices. 

8. Causes, -danger, and prevention of short circuits. *» 

9. Use and storage of inflammable materials. 

10. Function and mechanics of fire alarm and fire extinguisher. 

11. Methods of extinguishing fires. 

12. Care of household plumbing in winter. 

13. Construction and function of household water system: Water meter, traps in 
drainage, connection with city systems. 

h Practical knowledge th^ Jeads to wise selection and satisfactory use of commercial 
products: 

1. General repair of household appliances. 

2. ('.are, use, quality, and endurance of tools. • 

3. Choice of cloth: Kinds; 'characteristics; limitations: values; tests for wool, 
cotton, and silk; tests for permanence of prints' and dyes. 

4. Use and limitations of cleaning agents, home made and commercial. 

5. Use of foods: Kinds; values; preservation; refrigeration. 

6. Care of heating systems: Kinds; characteristics; advantages; disadvantages. 

7. Mechanics of pumps. 


G. Construction of simple equipment and use of common products that will widen 
the child's range of interest, contribute to better understanding, or lead to wise 
selection and use of commercial products: 

1. Thermometer. 

2. Respirator. 

3* Medicine dropper. 

4. Water magnifying glass. 

5. Strong alkaline soap and neutral soap. 

6. Dyes, bleaches, stain rr4novers. 

7. Common home remedies. 

ft. Window ventilators. % 

. 9. Outdoor window boxes. / 

i •' 

i 10. 7 Thermos container. 

If. Experiences which contribute to desirable use of leisure time: 

1. Visiting museums and exhibitions of scientific interest. 

2. Making mechanical household appliances an* toys. 

3. Collecting, mounting, and labeling specimens of trees, flowers, rocks. 

4. Ratsingj animals, birds, fish. * 

5. Gardening, making weather vanes, sun dials, bird baths, and bird houses. 


. Summary 

1. Experiences in science must .he simply and objectively interpreted if 
they are to be of any value to mentally *retarded children. Only those 
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experiences should be presented to them which can be interpreted in 
terms of the daily living of the pupils^ 

2. Such experiences should contribute to the development of habits of 
more careful observation, to the extension of wholesome interest in the 
physical environment and thoughtful care of living things, and to the 
ability to make practical application of simple scientific facts to everyday 
living in the interests of health, safety, economy, and enjoyment of 
leisure time. 

3. Experiences in science may be taken from nature study, biology 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, and other branches of science which offer 
material of value and interest. 

4. The discussion of abstract principles should be avoided, but activities 
illustrating the operation of principles should be numerous. 

5. *nie activities in science should not be considered as isolated “science 
lessons,” but should constitute a logical part of the to^gl unit of experience 
that is 'Ohder way. 
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Experiences in the Arts 

s 

Experiences in the various fields of art, including both 

so-called fine and practical arts, have an important place in the Bchool 
'curriculum for retarded children. Music, dancing, dramatization, poetry; 
various types of play activity; drawing, painting, stencilmg, modeling; 
household arts; pott^, metal work, leather tooling, and'mher handicrafts 
all stand side by side in offering abundant opportunity for both apprecia- 
tion and creative expression. Interest and ability in these fields are among 
the strongest assets which retarded children possess. They constitute an 
emotional stabilizer, at the same time offering great possibilities foe enrich- 
ing the lives of the pupils. It is not to be expected that the children will 
ever become exceedingly adept in their performance, but they will secure 
emotional satisfaction and in some cases will make creditable progress, 
thus becoming socially more acceptable in a normal group. 

In planning activities in the arts for the classroom, the ‘teacher should 
ke$p constantly in mind (1) the social characteristics of various age and 
ability levels an\^2) the need for differentiating the curriculum according 
to these age and ability leVels. To secure the greatest value from the 
activities, the teacher should see to it that the work of the pupils is 
«pontaneous, satisfying, and a part of the experience unit under way in 
Ihe classroom. * * 

Music 

The value of music in varied forms can scarcely be overestimated. 
Through it may come the release of pent-up emotions, the development 
of an innate ability on the part of some, and the Sheer joy of sihging, 
playing, or listening on the phrt of all. Music is a means of expression of 
which no one is utterly deprived, and it should be used to make the 
retarded child happy .through appreciation and participation. 

• v ' * 
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Most mentally retarded children enjoy singing, even though some may 

'*■ limh , ed to humn,i "e « lune. The child', ability in this field usually 
excels Ms academic accomplishments. Sometimes it seems best to teach 
songs by the rote method, no attempt being made to teach the words 
correctly until the melody is familiar/ At other times it is quite feasible 
to teach words and music together, and some groups do fairly well even 
m simple part singing. Accompaniment by the piano or by a band of the 
pupils’ own membership adds to the rest of the activity. 

Harmonica bands, toy orchestras, and other instrumental mean, have 
been used to develop in the children the joy of creating music and rhythm, 
as well as to accompany the class in singing. Wind instruments can |» 
played by some children who are intellectually quite deficient. Music is 
one of the fields which seems not to show a high degree of correlation 
with academic intelligence.. Some outstanding results have been achieved 
by teachers who themselves were musically inclined and knew how to 
secure musical expression from their pupils. 

The phonograph and the radio are both valuable as means of assistance * 
and inspiration in the development of musical appreciation and also as 
* mcans of furnishing accompaniments. Good music is so frequently given 

over the radio that a teacher who is fortunate enough to have act**, to 
an instrument for the use of hi, class can employ it to good advantage. ' 

* ^ h,le i ,hono ? ra P hs « r e probably still more commonly found in school- 
rooms, radio, are appearing in increasing number. ' ^ 

Correlation with experiences of the day is desirable here, as in all ether 
fields of art. A period set apart for music without relation to anything 
else may be fun while it is going on. But if it i, tied up with an experience 
unit through the selection of song, and music that are related to the 

> content of the unit, the message will carry over far more effectively into 
the Jife of the child. 

Play Activity 

Play in it, highest form i, truly an ad. It combines rhythm, coordfktion, 
and skill, and hold, the possibilities of joyous creative expression. No 
teacher of refahded children should permit himself to think of playtime 
merely a, an opportunity of relief for himself and a means of getting the 
children out of life way. Even here they need guidance that, if effectively 
given, can lead them to new field, of cobquest in social adjustment. 
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Rhythmical Cameo 

Ml types of rhythm have on important place in the lives of retarded 
children, since they afford a means of releasing activities that have not 
l-een possible because of faulty coordination. I>ct the teacher begin with 
the child s own natural degree of rhythm and go on from that point by 
lilting the music to the child's activity. After the child has developed some 
skill in coordination, he can fit his action a little more nearly to the 
correct tempo of the music. In a begyfnj^g rhythm class, as in all activity, 
the teacher should lie willing to accept much inferior work. If too much 
attention is given to faulty coordination, the pupil may easily lose interest 
in the performance. If the activity seems difficult or some degree of 
coordination cannot be learned through suggestion or imitation, the teacher 
would be far wiser lo drop the activity for a while and return to it later 
than to try to teach the child step by step until he wearies of the effort. 
Often a rhythm game or dance which proved difficult and uninteresting 
when first presented will be quickly learned ^d enjoyed when it is tried 
again later. After the pupil has become familiar with the activity and ha . 
had some fun in executing it, his faulty coordination can be corrected 
without causing him to lose interest or to feel a sense of failure. 

It is usually advisable to combine the teaching of rhythm with an 
interesting game. A child may be unable to skip in a rhythm class hut able 
to skip quite acceptably in a simple singing game, such as “Farmer in the 
Dell” or “Did You Ever See a Lassie?” A waltz step may not he accom- 
plished when presented as a simple rhythm, hut in a folk dance having 

a waltz step itjnay be performed without hesitation. The dramatic interest 

< 

in the folk dance is so great that the step comes more or less without effort — 
\&ben remedial work with apparatus or some other form of^alisthenics 
appears to he necessary, it, too, should as far as possible lie made a part 
of the rhythmical activity. Faulty posture and poor physical coordination 
ran 6ften be overcome in this way. Even older^boys and girls of low 
intellectual level will enjoy and gain skill in activities which normal 
children of their age consider “baby stuff,” provided they are not ridiculed. 
They do not mind repetition even at an advanced age if the activity is 
planned with an' appealing setting. 
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Imitative Play 

Imilalion is Common with all young children. Mentally retarded children 
nre no exception. A hoy of 7 with on intelligence quotient of 50 f request K 
worked for a half hour trying to fit a Hat hoard into a small window in .i 
door, as helhad seen a glazier fit a pane of glass. He used a small stitk 
to tap the hoard in place and also made it serve as the putty knife id pi t 
the pretended putty on the edge of the pane. 

The most common expression of imitative play is probably in martin • 
the role of some person or animal or thing with which the child is familial . 
The nurse or the doctor, the mother or father are frequent objects of 
portrayal. Familiar storiek also offer opportunities for the child’s idcnlifir.i 
tion of himself w ith sort* character. For example, if the leader announce 

I am Red Riding Hood. Who Are You?” it wilj not be long before tin- 
child becomes the wolf, the mother, the grandmother, or the wood cutler. 
Thus story play can be developed that will bring the joy of creation ami 
contribute to the Iqss of self-consciousness. 

Dramatics 

Dramatic expression is the logical . outcome of imitative play and con- 
s.'itutes'an enjoyable part of recreation of retarded children whether they 

4 * 

are in the audience or acting a role orMhe stage. The plot must he relatively 
simple with much action. Situations developing from subtle actions or 
conversation are beyond their comprehension 4nd should 1* avoided. Lines 
of the play should be written in their own vocabulary. Unfamiliar words 
have little meaning for the actor and arc repeatedly mispronounced or 
• emphasized incorrectly in the sentence. 

J° develop meaning, the teat her and the group should go over the 
play as a whole many times l*efore;the parts are assigned. The setting of 
the play, the roles of the character*, the scenery and costumes should he 
discussed as thoroughly as possible until the players have a general under- 
standing of the play before actual rehearsals l>egin. Plays with many 
\> characters and major roles, each requiring few I ines but much movement, 
seem to be most acceptable. The child may have little difficulty in auto 
matically memorizing lines or in following’ cues, but too ^flen a play 
resolves itself into a mechanical exchange ot words. On the oth<;r hand, 
roles that call primarily for action or movements are quite naturally 
interpreted. t 
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It is not an easy matter to find suitable plays which have meaning for 
niarded childrert and which at the same time are at their social level. 
M((*t of those available are either too “babyish in content or loo difficult 
in plan an<f vocabulary. Therefore) after the children pass the story-acting 
period. the teacher will often find it necessary either to write^his awn 
plays or to revise some existing play so as to make it acceptable to both 
ilie mental and social levels of development of -the pupils. Best of all will 
l-c the cooperative enterprise of the pupils in writing their own play under 
the skillful guidance of the teacher, the content being drawn from the 
unit of experience in progress. 

Another form of dramatic play which retarded children enjoy is the 
puppet show. Operators can develop such plays in the same manner in 
which a story play develops, with no fixed lines in the beginning. Gradually 
the children make up lines in their own words to fit the actions of the 
<haracters in the story. Not only do they. have bln making their puppets 
k act in a play, but they enjoy constructing and operating them. J-ust to 
njake them walk, sing, or dance in a fairly natural w»y seems to fascinate 
older boya and girls. Writing a puppet play as an integral part of a unit 
of experience opens up theeutire field of reading, spelling, and language 
activities connected with the experience and at the same time offers the 

i 

definite incentive of making and operating the puppets: It carries with it 
the development of skills, habits, and attitudes in the whole realm of 
activities fundamental to the education of retarded children. 

% 

Dancing 

After the child has maptered simple rhythms and has had experience 
in various types of singing games, he is ready for, folk dancing. The dra- 
matic e lem e n t which makes the singing game enjoyable is then eliminated 
and the rhythm and complicated step alone hold the child’s interest. 
Girls who for 4 or S years have had many singing games are able to do 
difficult folk dance* with skill, ease, and pleasure. They are also often able 
to do clog and tap dancing with a high degree of ability. Boys, too, are 
eager to learn to jig, dog, and tap dance. It h amazing, at times, how 
efficiently they learn the more popular types of dancing, and to find what 
assets these are to them afterward. One boy who was shy and retiring 
learned to jig. On many occasions he was asked to jig before his class* 
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mates and for several school programs. Not long after he had developed 
this accomplishment his manner began to change. He volunteered sugges- 
• ions in the schoolroom and seemed to have a greater interest in all that 
went on aboul him. When he realized that he had a social resource in 
dancing, he became aware that he had other abilities as well and exerted 
a greater effort in all of his undertakings, including academic subjects. 

• Form and Color 

* 

Art forms, particularly form and color, expressed through picture sfudy, 
drawing, modeling, and various handicrafts, give to intellectually sub- 
normal children the same opportunity for enjoyment and creative expression 
that they give to nornfel children. 

From the youngest to the oldest they can be helped to appreciate attrac- 
tive colorful pictures of artistic themes, chosen to fit into the experience 
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Experience in art mpy take many forma . 
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of the day and in keeping wUh their age levels. Every teacher should have 
an abundance of such pictures on hand for use as occasion demands. The 
Use of crayons, paints, brushes, clay, and other types of art materials by 
the children themselves gives to them concrete evidence of ascertain amount 
of, control over the things with which they are working. 

Many retarded children have difficulty in differentiating colors. To them 
it Is necessary to give much experience in color discrimination. An 8-year- 
old boy could not distinguish red from orange until he had had months 
of directed experience. Likewise i^ is sometimes necessary to give much 
practice in recognizing various shades of a specific color. This does not 
mean that retarded children are not sensitive to color, form, and beauty, 
but that their observation is less acute than that of normal children. 

After a child has to some extent Teafned to manipulate tta^ materials 
with, which he has to work, his performance gradually shows keener 
observations. Inasmuch . as -his work should be hs free as possible from 
arbitrary direction, he should be given many opportunities to exercise 
his own "judgment and to make his own decisions. These are experiences 
which 1 subnormal children need, since they are repeatedly saying: “Is 
this the way?” “Is this right?” “Show me how” or “Help me do it.” 

As a means of expression, drawing can be of very poetical help. 
A boy ob 14, with bn intelligence quotient of 64, had difficulty in finding 
suitable words for describing a piece of equipment found in a bakery. 
The teacher and children were unable to supply the missing words 
from his meager account. Suddenly he asked for chalk, 9aying, “I can’t 
say it, but I’ll draw it for you.” Although his drawing was crude, the 
name of the object was supplied and his ' description of the shop pro- 
gressed with interest. Instead of resulting in failure, this incident gave 
the boy a feejing of success, since he had at his command the means of 
overcoming a difficult situation. 

t 

f . General Arts and Crafts 

ObvioJlty the p^rticul^r type of craftvyork called for will b4 determined 
by the particular unit of efcRjjrience in which the class is participating. 
Almost every branch of handicraft ofTers some opportunity for the 
mentally retarded child to develop creative ability in connection with 
the activity untler way. The foflowing experiences are among those that 
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have been used again and again by teachers: Painting flowerpots, bones, 
china ware; making candy or flower baskets; bookmaking; block printing; 
making lamp shades; stenciling curtains; weaving scarfs and rugs; making 
.posters or frieses; making favors for a party; modeling animal, o, 
article, of interest; pottery narking; tooling leather; making candlesticks- 
smock, ng; embroidering. The one thing guard .gains, i, that none of 
these actrvrt.es becomes mere “busy work.” It must have a deflnitc function 
and a related place in the classroom experiences if it is to be justified. 

Even the younger children can use paper, paints, crayons, clay, 
plasticine, wood, and cloth with purpose and attention to details. Tin 
cans and glass battles are common types of material that have found 
eir way into the arts and crafts room. In a corn-growing community, 
com husks were used for weaving mats, napkin rings, and other articles. 
Scraps of wood gathered here and there become trays, boxes, bookends, 
and shelves. As the pupil reaches the adolescent age, special emphasis 
can be placed upon manual experiences that not only satisfy the creative 
desire but are also utilitarian, with values for occupational activity.' 


Summary 

1. Experiences in the arts offer abundant opportunity for enriching 
the lives of the pupils tihd for-developing creative ability. They constitute 

an emotional stabilizer and a means of self-expression that can be secured 
in no other way, * ’ * 

2. Among the 'fields of art which should he given a prominent place in 
the curriculum, for retarded children are n*,ic, pl.y activity, dramatics, 

folk "dancing, drawing and painting, household arts, and general arts 
fend crafts. 

3. Each of these types of activity cap be woven into the general unit 
of activities, thus becoming a part of the total experience father than 
a thing apart, from the rest of the day’s program. 



Manual and Occupational Experiences 

i 

, Children learn by “doing.” In no area is this truism 

more applicable than in manual and occupational experiences. Mentally 
retarded children enjoy working with concrete materials. From the early 
years of gross manipulation and exploration of objects in their environment 
without definite purpose, there is growth toward more and more purposeful 
activity. The special education program has a role to play in guiding 
this development and aiding the individual child toward skillful use of 
his motor capacities. 

From childish sat^Bction in manipulation and play with tools and 
materials he groyrs h^Rijoy and take pride in constructive efforts which 
serve a definite end. Many of these experiences are directly related to 
life activities in his immediate environment, such ^is food, clothing, and 
shelter. As pupils approach adolescence, manual activities often center 
in laboratories and shops, as in household mechanics, foods, clothing, 
shoe repair, woodwork, metal work, general repair work, electrical work, 
and modifications of these. 

■# ■ 

Place in the Curriculun* 

Mental Health Values 1 

Manual activities serve as a means of expression. The child often interprets 
and clarifies, through the medium of materials, his concepts and ideas 
of family, neighborhood, transportation, work, sports, and so on. What he 
cannot put into words, > he draws or models or paints. Even emotional 
conflicts which he will not admit or of which he may not even be conscious, 
find relief through manipulative therapy and manual expression. We 
all find release from mental tension through digging in the garden or 

.A . 

sawing wood or working at the carpenter’s bench. While not always put 
first in the scale of values, such therapeutic effects of manual activities 
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rank high wit^mcntally retarded children. The sheer delight they expert- 

ence in .doing something, in creating something, and in thus giving vent 

'• l ° thdr emoli °"^nd longing^ is a real advantage in their educational 
progress. * 

Occupational Values * 

Along with the satisfaction that com^ from the sheer joy of making 
things, there are very practical values growing out - of manual skills. 
By far the greatest number of seriously retarded children will earn 
r their living in adult life through the use of their hands. Familiarity with 
a variety of material and equipment related Ho mechanical processes, 
together with a certain amount of skill k^their use^T give preparation * 
for the new employment situation ahead. S^T^periences have definite 
occupational implications, as, for example, household science, cafeteria 
.training, cjothing, shoe repairing, tailoring, and gardening. Many jobs 
have been found in factories, hotel kitcfcens, cafeterias, parks, and else^* 

where, for boys and girls who have been industrious amT conscientious 

* their school work. 

Numerous employers have emphasized the importance of securing 
the services of boys and girls who know how to use their hands and who 
have been' taught at school to 'get along with others/to be punctual and 

• ' regu,ar on the i° b > and to be steadfast in work habits. When specific! 
job training is added to these qualifications^successful occupational adjust- 
ment becomes probable. The State vocational rehabilitation agencies are 

•' incre ^ in S'y findin g Possible to help mentally retarded young men and 
women of employable age to achieve such adjustment . 1 

Coordination with Other Activities 

The teacher should constantly vfce conscious of the principle of unity 
running ^through the tfhole school program. All too often children have 
made only a sample of a wooden box, a woven mat, or they have pared 
potatoes, without getting any real experience from the relationship of 
these things to the rest of their activities. What the child doei with his 
hands in the shop or the kitchen should be 'h living part of ‘ the total 
experieifce to which each specific activity njfikes its contribution.' 


'See: "Employment 0 , t he M.oully JU.erded" b, S.lv.lL C. DlMlcWl. end "Soboorm.l Mind. Ar, 
Abler Th.o You Think." by Lloyd N. Yepeen. In Journal o/ Rehabilitation, IS. 9-7 and S-12. April 1949. 
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In other words, the teacher must be a teadjer of children first, last, 
and always, with full consciousness of their total lives, and not a cook 
or a cabinet maker, or a worker in arts and crafts, or even a teacher of 
subjects. M the departmentalized plan^ followed in the' school program 
and a specially^ prepared teacher works with the pupils in manual activities, 
the need for integration is great.. All teachers dealing •With the group can 
plan together to make the program a unified one, centered on a common 
theme of interest. 


Using What Is at Hand 

The lack of proper equipment is a frequent source of irritation to teachers 
who are eager to plan manual and occupational experiences with their 
pupils. It is, of course, necess^fy to have the cooperation of school 
administrative authorities if adequate supplies and equipment are to be • 
on hand. No amount of inv^ntiv^ genius can compensate for serious lacks 

in this direction. * 

« «• , 

But every teacher can find ways and means of capitalizing upon the 
resources available. Lunchrooms and cafeterias are all too common jn 
the schpols today to disregard the opportunities they offer for vicious 
types of occupational service on the part of intermediate and advanced 
groups. Many a waiter or waitress, bus boy or bus girl, checker, and 
general clean-up man Has hatl his first experience in the school lunchroom. 

* I * 

Children’s shoes and clothing repeatedly need mending. Scraps of dress 
materials, even flour sacks and sugar sacks, have their values. The young 
children in a ^school pan become the charges of a class in child care. 
Within the community and the school, the ♦Resourceful teachek and „ 
principal, even without elaborate equipment, will find ^tbundant opportu- 
nity' to translate* principles into action. 

Fortunate was the teacher who found on the school grounds a long 
unused greenhouse. The board of education was Contemplating its demolish- 
ment, but the city supervisor of special classes pleaded f6r its retention 
and.^ehabilitation 9 n the basis that it could serve an excellent instrucfibnal 
and prevocaional purpose for the special classes which h&d recently been 
assigned, to the school building. The request was gr&nted, ancEthe green- 
house soon became the center of interest in developing a fascinating 
experience with flowers in which all pupils of the special classes partici- 
pated. The youngest children watched plants grow ancf learned to recognize 
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and to love them. The ol|gr ones learned the secrete of soil preparation, 
of planting, of watering, and bf fertilizing. A commercial element in the 
project appeared when flowers and plants were ready for the market and 
were sold' to patrons of the school., 

The entire curriculum of the classroom drew its theme from the activities 
in the greenhouse. The children read stories, learned poems, white letters, 
drew pictures, and sang songs f[ the flowers. They visited attractive flower 
gardens -in the neighborhoods They kept accounts of costs and receipts 
’ in COnnection with greenhouse activity. The vocational value of the 
experience appeared when several of the boy. who had been most interested 
in the work later secured jobs in a local commercial greenhouse. Thus an 
enriching and • a ‘ practipal^cperi'ence was' realized fSr those retarded 
boys and girls' because someone saw- the possibilities of salvaging a 
dilapidated piece of equipment that was about to be destroyed. 

Need ef Careful Grading 

. Manual activities need to be planned so as to progress from the easy 
to the difficult, from the. simple to the complex, as do other ' subjects 
of .the curriculum. Careful guidance is the secret of the good results 
produced by mentally retarded and even feeble-minded children, and, con- 
trariwise, poor 4 £sults sometimes are caused by a lafck of careful planqjng 
or grading of the activities. The wise teacher sees to it that the pupiShave 
opportunities for manual activities growing out of their experiences and 
interest, that these activities are within the capacities of the children, 

and that they furnish a basic experience for the activities which are to 
follow. 

v 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the scope of manual skills in which 
.mentally retarded children may find employment. Two of. the ipost 
common ones are considered. ^Others should be ^handled with the same 
general principles in mind for careful planning of work and integration 
of program. The content of experiences in horticulture or afito repairing 
or any other Specific field must be determined in th* light of pipi.l abilities 
and the^technical aspects of the subject. .1 , 

For convenience and clarity tke two areaS discussed in the- following, 
pages are divided into primary, intermediate, and advanced divisions. 

In general, the work of the primary division is planned for pre-adolescent 
children with mental ages from 3 to 6 years, inclusive; the 'work' of 
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lh6 interjnediate division is planned for pre-adolescent or adolescent 
children mentally 7 or 8 years old i and the ftork of the advanced division 
is for adolescents mentally 9 years old or older.* There is necessarily 
much overlapping, since mentally retarded children even of the same 
mental ages differ, in abilities, as do other children. Their personal and 
social characteristics aid or deter them, as the case may be, in. using all 
of their native capacities. Previous training should always *be taken into 
account. More children than one would think, however, need to begin 
at the beginning, or near it, and proceed regularly through the various 
steps. If thesp steps are carefully planned and are based upon children’s 
interests, the children themselves will enthusiastically choose them aad 
eagerly look forward to reaching the next higher step a^ a gpal of 
achievement. • . , 

Foods and Household Science 

" . * 

Primary Division 

Schematically the program for children who joe young mentally might be 
as follows: * - 

1. Household duties: / 

(а) Care of classroom.' 

(б) Attention to the appearance of the room. 

(c) Sweeping, 

l (d) Dusting furniture, ' ' 1 

' u N f * 

(e) Keeping equipment in order. 

* / 

(/) Washing blackboard correctly, 

(g) Caring for sink in classroom. 

(h) Cleaning classroom tables. 

(0 Washing dishes. 4 ^ 

0) Caring for milk bottles. ^ 

2. Laundry: 

(a) Simple washing of such things as dusters and towels. 

(h| Plain ironing. 

(c)* Core of rough-dried clothes. 

. (d) Sprinkling. . „ 

(e) Bluing. * 

v « 

* (/) Shaking and hanging clothes, 

31 Cooking: 

* 4 (a) Preparing cheese and V^tables. 


P This eliuMcatloa U la general accord with the principle* of differcatiatloa *et forth la chapter 4. 
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(A) Preparing simple dishes such as boiled rice, macaroni. 

(c) Cooking dried fruits? ® 

^ Personal hygiene: 

(a) Washing hands and face. 

(b) Care of nails and hair. 

(c) Care of teeth. 

(d) Taking baths. 

(e) Care of underclothing. 

5. TaT)Ie etiquette: 

(a) Skill in handling bits of food and utensils. 

(b) Cood habits of eating. 

(c) Table conversation. * 

Intermediate Division 

The work of this division grows directly out of that of the priman 
division. If tho^n^o^f good habits has been well laid, the children 
continue to grow in ability the simpfc' everyday tasks of life and 
keenly enjoy the opportunity St dfejng joba^hich they themselves 

see the necessity. The schematic presentation of the work of this division 
is as follows: v! v 

1. Household duties: 

(a) Sweeping. 

(b) Dusting. 

(c) Scouring. 

* 

(d) Scrubbing. 

(e) Caring for gas -range. * 

(/) Caring for garbage pail. 

(g) Caring for refrigerator. * 

(h) Scraping and stacking dishes. 

(*) Practicing fire prevention. 1 . 

(/) Cleaning window* 

2. Laundry: . > 

•. (a) "Washing, rinsing,- bluing, starching, banging. 

(6) Sprinkling. K ^ 

(c) Ironing. 

3. Cooking: - 

(a) Preparing fruits and vegetables. • 

(b) Boiling water for tea, 4ggs, and starch. ^ < 

(c) Simple measuring: Cup, thblespoon, teaspoon; 1^, >/ 2 , and 

(d) Setting a table dr tray. 

(e) Cutting' tu^eAd an d making s&ndwiche*, • 
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(/) Making simple candy. 

(g) Making tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

(A) Making sauces. ^ 

0) Making soups, simple desserts,* and hot breads* 

, f i ) Preparing meat substitutes. 

(k) Preparing salad materials. 

4 . Personal hygiene: 

t 

(o) Washing hands before eating. 

(6) Personal |)athing. 

(c) Personal cleanliness in all respects. 

5. Table etiquette: * 

(a) Good habit9 of eating. 

(b) Table conversation. 

Advanced Division / 

VC ith the basic training provided in the early divisions, many of the 
children in the advanced division are quite able to compete with theif 
’normal fellows in the household science departments of the high school. 
There are so many things mentally^ retarded children can do when they 
jfeach t}iis division that a schematic presentation of the work can give 
put a bare outline as a guide for the teacher: ^ r| • 

1. Household duties: 

All the odds and ends of duties connected with a house, a cafeteria, or a hotel. 

The standard for this group should be very high. 

c* 

2. Laundry: ' . % 

(a) Careful laundering of more difficult pieces of clothing or household linens. 

( b ) Knowledge of the use^of electric washing nvtchines. 

3. Cooking: ' - / 

(a) Cooking all the different types of food which would be used in a famjjy 

or cafeteria situation. ' # 

(b) Gradual growth to complete independent cooking on the basis of a recipe. 

4. Personal hygiene: ' ^ 

Erpphasis on cleanliness and good health habits in all life situations. 

&. Table etiquette: 

* Manners which would make the children acceptable a^jany simpjp* family or 
public table. > ** 

^ * 

I , ^ ’ Woodwork 

Woodworking offers values for all age levels. Construction qf things 
has unlimited interest for both boys and girls. However, along with all 
the fun he may have in hammering and banging, the pupil finds satisfaction % 
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in learning to make things. There is nothing more gratifying than to 
watch the mentally retarded child develop to the point where he realize, 

that out of the hammering and sawing he can produce something he wants 
and can use. 

Primary Division 

Primar > r di,ision ' ‘I* children' are growing gradually i„,„ 

nowledge of the construction of things, woodwork is practically 
an activity of simple hammering, sawing, and nailing. The aim is to have 
t e results only as good as the ability and interest of the children warrant; 
yet some teachers get amazingly good results and the children the keener 
pleasure in attaining these - standards. 

For the children who w,nt merely to be active and to make a noise 
tieife are 'hammers and nails. Just hammering nails into a block of wood 
gives the very young and mentally low-grade child muc*T fun and at the 
same time leads to improvement in muscle coordination. Bf the time 
this aimless activity is losing its interest, the teacher may have ready 
pieces of wood of proper sizes. When the child nails them together, a 
box appears and he realizes that he has “made” something. 

From this step, the child goes on to other* steps, improving in the 
of the hammer and saw, and learning the use of new tools as tho 
occasion requires. He also learns to handle various thicknesses of wood. 

These early steps are very difficult, «s are the beginnifig steps in any** 
activity. • • , 

Intermediate Division 

Any good outline of woric used in^regula/lass in the elementary school 
is helpful in planning work for the retarded group. Acceptable standards 

of work and fitness of the article for use and need should be guidin" 
factors. . ' e 

The correct manipulation of the following tools should be taught in 
connection with the unit of experUnce: 


Crosscut saw 
Ripsaw 
Coping saw 
Screw driver 
Copfcg saw block 
Brace afid bit 





Countersink 
Smooth planes 
Marking gag© 
Tri -square 
Sloyd knife 
Bench hook 
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Correct processes, such as the following, should be taugfft in connection 
w ith the unit of work: 

• Use of screw 

Assembling ^ ( 

Finishing 
Chiseling 


Sawing 
Sandpapering 
Squaring stock 

* i 

Cluing 
Boring holes 


Advanced Division * 

The children in advanced division, with the basis of 
they have acquired from the activities of the intermediate division, and 
with the skill acquired from former practice, are able to use more 
varieties of the tools they already know and to learn the use of additional 
tools. Tfiey are also able to use a greater variety of materials. 

In this division some boys may begin the more complex problems, 
such as the building of airplanes, motor and sail boats, book ei^s, and 


Courtesy: Newark, New Jersey, Public Schools 

Repairing oitT furniture has real value and interest for these boys . 
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medicine cabinet*. These are mentioned only as suggestions. Any problem 
''hub involves the use of the tools that the boys know and the processes 
they have learned is a suitable one, provided it is in some way connected 
'villi the unit of experience in progress. The boys’ interests determine 
the problem. Unexpected and feasible suggestions come from the children 
themselves. The boys of ibis group should be able to compete with boys 
of their community in the bobby show — and win some of the prizes. 

Hut woodworking need not be only a hobby. For some it will have 
real vocational value, leading to work as a carpenter’s helper or jobber. 
Utilitarian value it should have for all, making it possible to do simple 
repair work at home. Unless the work done at school serves this purpose, 
it hus failed in one of its most important ^Jjevtives. 

Summary 

1. Manual experiences are one of the most satisfying types of activitv 
for mentally retarded boys and girls, and at the §ame time constitute 
valuable preparation for occupational service. 

2. There are so many forms and modifications of such activities that 
a wide choice is open, the selection to be determined by the itiental and 
chronological ages -of the children concerned, available resources and 
equipment, an«J environmental needs of the conAnunity. 

3. If manual activities are to contribute to the aims of education for 
mentally retarded boys, and girls, they must help to develop working 
habits and skills that contribute toward their ability to secure employment 
and to live as social beings. 

4. The principle of unity running through the entire schdol program 
makes it desirable that manual activities be an integral *part of the 
total experience centered on a common theme of interest, 

5. Manual activities nee<t to be carefully planned, providing for a 
continuous progression from simple to more complex processes. 


12 ' 

Experiences in the High School 

]VIoST of tlie oxpericncr- ilrsrrilxvl in llic preceding 
chapters are appropriate for use in the high school as well as in the 
elementary school. To some this statement may seem strange. Vet, if the 
philosophy of secondary education for all American youth is accepted, 
we should adjust the high-school curriculum to the needs of the adolescent, 
regardless of his intellectual status. In teaching the adolescent, \\e must 
begin where he is, whether it be at second, fourth, sixth, or ninth-grade 
level. Education for life adjustment for all except those who need institu- 
tional care has been the theme of many conferences on secondary education. 
It is therefore fit'tddgfo include in this bulletin on the mentally retarded 
a chapter on hi gn -school experiences. 

Who Are the “Mentally Retarded” 

The “mentally retarded” of higk-school age, as here defined, are not 
the slow-learning of dull-normal intelligence, with l.Q/s approximately 
between 75 or 80 and 90. These have long been $ part of the high-school 
population, and many secondary schools have earnestly tried to meet 
their needs through ability grouping or some other means. 

The “mentally retarded,” as discussed throughout this bulletin, are v the 
more seriously deficient in intellect. They comprise those who, in terms 
of intelligence quotient, kale below 75 br 80. They are academically 
quite unable to meet the( requirements' of even a diluted elementary or 
high-school academic curriculum. They neefd something different. As 
children, they have been envied in speejal classes in the elementary 
schools, or, if in the regular grades, they have required special attention 
on the part of the teacher. 

Many mentally retarded young people, however, while intellectually 
inadequate, have a good deal of common sense and can learn to manage 
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their own affairs fairly well. Their social maturity is beyond their mental 
maturity, though in most cases still somewhat below normal. Physically 
■v ,he y ma y hold their own with others in their age group. They are not 
by any means institutional cases, hut can with understanding guidaiue 
learn to take their places in community life . 1 

It is with this latter group that this chapter is concerned — those 
adolescents who are seriously retarded mentally, but who are socially 
competent to a sufficient degree to continue to live in the community. 
To them the schools owe an opportunity U> work and- play with other 
adolescents and. to learn those skills and attitudes that will help them to 
attain a measure of occupational success and civic competence in years 
to come. 

•s 

What Can the High School Offer? 

High schools are usually classified as junior high schools,- 4-year high 
schools, and senior high schools.’ All of these offer potential opportunities 
for' the personal growth of mentally retarded adolescents, though in fact 
the programs now in existence for them are almost entirely limited to 
the junior high school and the 4-year high school. 

Most rtientally retarded young people are ready to leave school at 
the age of 16 or 17, and they have usually not progressed beyond the 
sixth or seventh grade, if indeed they have reached that level. A few, 
however, remain in school and “graduate,” because the school authorities 
understand the problem fnd adjust acquirements to meet the needs and 
capacities of the pupil. . . 

In any high school the occupational or vocational experiences offered 
are planned for a definite purpose -— to explore the pupil’s abilities and 
interests, to capitalize upon them, and thus to help him prepare for 
remunerative occupational service. This is true of normal and mentally 
retarded pupils alike., Along with these occupational experiences, how- 
ever, there should come all those other experiences that make up the 
totality of life. The preceding chapters of this bulletin have discussed 
these in detail. They are just as applicable to the education of the 
adolescent as to the child of earlier years. 

Many a retarded adolescent may get along fairly well in a particular 

* F.fr furtk-r dlMuMlnn ,/f tU paht. «m, Dali. Mpr A. V*. latalWto^l 

tlcm. Journal o/ £J«i Rwuk, 40 1 3*9-79, April 4947. 
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skill or occupational activity, but he will need th^ simplest kind of 
instruction in the 3 R’s. Again, he may show a special ability, in music 
nr art or sports, but not yet know how to read beyond the fourth 
^rade. High-school experiences should be planned so as to take inlo 
consideration all the unevenness of a pupil’s abilities, his strong points 4 
i and his weak points, his likes and dislikes. The high-school teacher who 
v * n charge of a group of retarded pupils, or who has a seriously retarded j 
j»\oil in one of his classes, finds that thef^can be no adherence to ordinary 
Itrgh-school standards. It is the pupil — his capacity, his, physical and 
social development, his interests, his achievement, his specific abilities 
andf disabilities — that determines the curriculum. 

If this holds true, then every opportunity the high school offers should 
l>e open to the retarded p^ipil, provided his interest and ability point 
in that direction. The orchestra, the school teams, the cafeteria, the 
school drives, the service squads, the school patrols all hold possibilities/ 
Art, drama, making slides and motion picture films may attract him. 

, Visual aids of all kinds are helpful throughout. Reading, arithmetic, and 
community civics must offer specific an<J’ practical content, interest, and 
( hallenge, not abstract material beyond his comprehension. 

In one high school, a boy was at first permitted to spend a half day 
in the art room because he liked to draw. The rest of the day he spent 
in talking over with his homeroom teacher, his counselor, and his specially 
assigned teacher for fundamental skills and social studies the things he 
was trying to express in his drawings. Skillfully and gradually he was 
led into^more concentrated study of language and civics 1?n<3 arithmetic 
while continuing his work in drawing. He later became a successful sign 
painter. 

In another high school a boy chose the auto shop as his center of 
interest. At first he could do little but take the cars apart. With time, 
he learned also to put them together. Community civics and applied 
mathematics were added to his program. He joined in some of the school 
activities, and later ^left school to take a job on the assembly line of an 
automobile factory. 

Some Examples of High-School Programs 

The presence of mentally retarded adolescents in tegular fiigh schools 
is perhaps more common than anyone knows. Well-organized educational 
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CourtcMy: New York City Public School, 


These girls are learning to handle real jobs at the luncheon counter • 

4 

provisions for them in the high school are not so common, but th<;y are 
increasing. Several projects under way in city school systems are briefly 
described as examples of what can be done. But they are not by any 
means the only ones in existence. \Xherever there is even one mentally 
retarded adolescent in a school, interested teachers and principal can 
make a program for him jis an individual along the lines that have been 
suggested in previous chapters. Where there are enough such pupils — 
even 15 or 20 — further steps can be taken on a group basis. 


A Program for Adolescent Girls* 

Since \9y$ retarded girls from special classes in the elementary schools 
of Rochester, N. Y., selected on the basis of social maturity, have been 
fransferred to a junior high school and assigned to a honje room with a 
specially prepared teacher in charge. The group in general ranges in 
chronological age from M to 17 years; in learning ability from approxi- 
mately 65 to 75 I.Q.; and *from fourth to sixth grade on a standard 
achievement test. Most of them have ‘spent 3 or more years in special 

————— . \ * 
* Hr (Crip lion program (urniahH by Catherine I_orrll and ChrialiM P. Public Sr bool a. Rocbau- 

trr. N. Y. More detailed information ia given in Journal of Education AcaearrA, April 1947. **A High 
Srhool Program for Mentally Retarded Adolescent Glrlr." \ \ 
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classes for retarded children in the elementary schools, and some even 
-as many as 6 to 8 years. 

Upon entering the junior high school, these girls participate in all 
school activities that otheN'pupils enjoy, including the school government 
council, school clubs, and school service projects. Such experiences give 
the girl an opportunity to develop social attitudes and habits that make her 
a contributor in the social group. They give her status and recognition, 
even though the program she is following does not lead to regular %, 
graduation. 

, The classroom activities are organized in subject areas related to 
cores or units of experience. The special-education teacher carries the 
academic subjects, and home economics and shop teachers carry their 
respective activities. Foods, persohal grooming, clothing, and power- 
machine operating comprise the major occupational experiences. The 
content of English, arithmetic, and social studies is related to these and 
\ other practical exj>eriences. Music, physical education, and sports are 
also integral parts of the program. 

Among the specific activities in social studies and English which have 
an occupational bearing are the following: 

Discussing kinds of industries in which parents are engaged. 

Making reports on local industries of world renown. 

Exploring the variety of local industries. 

Charting jobs for l>eginners as to knowledge and skill required. 

Finding out ahonl service jobs. , 

Discussing |iersonal assets of the successful worker. 

Planning visits to industries and reporting on them. 

Making out sample application forms, letters, and time cards. 

The program, it is reported, has demonstrated that special education 
designed for occupational guidance and social adjustment through high- 
school curriculum modifications has holding power. Girls and parents 
recognize its value, and the majority of the pupils desire to continue 
school attendance at least to the age of 17 years. The improved social 
and occupational status of the girls who have left school has led to an 
extension of the program. Additional .service has become available from 
vocational teachers selected because of their experience with and interest 
in retarded pupils. The ninth year provides part-time on-the-job training 
tinder supervision of the ninth-year special -educrifton teacher. Who is 
particularly qualified in $e guidance of retarded pupils. 
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A Program for Both Boys and Girls 

In Newark, N. J., a comparable program was set up at about the same 
time (1940) as ip Rochester. Each year 50 boys and girls, selected from 
the special elementary schools and classes for retarded children, are 
sent to one of the junior high schools of the city. In general, they range 
in I.Q. from 60 to 70; in social maturity on various inventories, from 
80 ($.Q.) S upward; in reading grade, from 3 to 4; in arithmetic grade, 
from 3 to 4; in physical maturity, equal to or above average. Their 
ambition and will to w6rk- have been demonstrated, and the parents' 
interest in their progress is an assured fact. 

When the pupils enter the junior high school, they ■ are given the 
benefit of special study and guidance. For each one a schedule is made 
out in conformity with what js learned about him. At first he spends 
most of his time with a teacher specially prepared to work with retarded 
pupils; but as his progress and ability are noted he is gradually assigned 
for one or another period to other teachers and classes jn the school. 
Some pupils are given experiences in tailoring, printing, cooking, music, 
art; and some who show possibilities are put into aecdemic classes. The 
special teacher acts as liaison person between them and their other teachers, 
and tries constantly to be aware of problems that arise and desirable 
adjustments that should be blade. 

At the end of the first year, every pupil who has shown satisfactory 
school membership is given a special certificate. Those who succeed in 
earning academic credits are allowed such credit, and if ninth-year 
credit is earned, they are permitted to enter a senior high school. There 
they are visited by the psychologist, who originally selected them for 
placement in the junior high school, and help is offered as needed. The 
present plan in Newark contemplates the extension of the work on the 
senior high .school level, one such school already having a class of this 
kind in operation. * 

The principal of the junior high school pioneering in this movement 
says of it: 

These hoys and girls take full part in our school life, in the orchestra, the 
clubs, and all the extra-classroom activities. They are never made to feel unwanted 
or rejected. They participate profitably in the educational school contacts and 
activities, in the common interests and group projects; they play in the school 


•s.tj. — Social Quotient, baaed on tin Vineland Seals of Social Matarhr. 
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,<mht* *stru, serve on the | rat ml, sing in the chorus, join in the clubs, play on tlu* 
tcums. They grow through the sot iul life of the school and contribute to the 
sociul lift*. They establish and nurture line friendships with other pupils. They 
are prized and appreciated by teachers; they are conscious of no stigmatized 
evidence of demarcation or rejection. p 

Their coming has done fine things for our teaching staff whp now are ready 
to believe that the high school cannot afford to he a selective institution, that it 
must assum^ the responsibility of educating our total generation. Our teachers 
are, through these pupils, realizing how much more important it is to practice 
democracy and tolerahce and cooperation than to spell them. They are learning 
that pupils of low l.Q.’s, who cannot handle general concepts, who cannot indulge 
in logical thinking, who cannot calculate in symliols, can learn to live lives of 
rich usefulness and fine social contributions. We have all learned that the valuable 
things in high school are those contacts and interests we used to call extra 
curricular, and that we now recognize as the social fundamentals. In these, pupils 
of low I.Q. are particularly successful . 4 

Retarded Pupils in 4-Year and Vocational High Schools' 

The New York Cily Board of Education has established classes for 
mentally retarded adolescents (with of 75 or less) in several 4-year 

academic high schools, where the maximum enrollment per class is 22 
pupils. The pupils come from special classes in elementary and junior 
high schools, or from regular clas*ses if the need of a given student is 
obvious. They are selected on the basis of social and physical maturity 
and emotional stability. 

Upon being admitted into the high school, these pupils are assigned 
to special teachers for academic subjects and for occupational education. 
Individual pupils showing special aptitudes and interests are assigned to 
suitable shops with the regular shop teachers. The entire class is scheduled 
for assembly, physical education, and music with the rest of the school. 

New York City also sends carefully selected special-class pupils to 
vocational high schools. Within 2 yetors, 900 children have been so 
assigned, selected according to the separate requirements set up by each 
of 11 vocational high schools. The courses offered have varied according 
to the pupil's interest and ability, as well as the school’s facilities and 

e 

4 From paper pretented at the Thirty-third Annual Convention of the National AeaocUtion of Secondary* 

School Principals. See “Suggestion* for Heading/* under Monk*. Lion, p. 100. 

* Description furnished by Winifmd KeaianJ. Public Schools. New York City. Mom detailed information 
\ given in High Fount, November 1945, under the title "Tin Mentally Retarded Go to High School/* 
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equipment. The basic acquirement for admission has been the ability to 
profit by the courses given in the school. The pupils selected, it is reported, 
constitute the ones “who will be successful as workers in industry in 

a semi-skilled capacity and who will require a minimum of supervision 
on the job.’’ , 

Programs in Smaller Citied 

Rochester, Newark, and New York are all cities of large population, and 
it might easily he inferred that high-school adjustments for mentally 
retarded adolescents are limited to such metropolitan centers. This is 
not the case. As examples of programs in operation in smaller cities, 
several in Ohio are cited. 8 In this State alone, 20 or 25 cities of varying 
sixes have organized special groups for mentally retarded' adolescents 
in secondary schools. 

Niles, a city of about 18,000 population, o|>erates its school system on 
a4t^3 basts. Mentally handicapped children are retained in the elemen- ,■ 
tary Shtjool through the age of 13. At the chronological age of 14 years, 
they enter the seventh grade, and become successively eighth graders and 
ninth graders, at least in name. At the end of the third year in the junior 
high school they are admitted to the senior high school if they decide 
to remain in school longer. Only a few have thus far availed themselves 
of this opportunity, though their number is., growing. 

In the junior high school, the pupils are members of regular home 
rooms, and they attend gymnasium, shop/ind assembly programs along 
with other pupils.* Those who show sufficient interest .and aptitude are 
admitted to the art and music classes with their own grade groups. The 
academic part of their program is operated for the combined seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade group on the basis of units. The units emphasized 
include those on health, on community agencies and services (such as 
the post office, fire department, welfare department, health department), 
and on industries in the city and immediate environment. Since l$iles is 
in the steel area of the State, considerable attention is given to the types 

of work in thirsted mills which the pupils may expect to enter upon 
leaving school. 


« Information for.!**! ^nmy of Amy Alin. S.pwrln, „f Spn-UI SWU D**rt. 

■**“ w ***** on*, .ni Sr baa. c . m. s^w sf*T srw.iv ci. r mu, 

School,. CnM, OUa. * * \ 
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Hamilton is a city of slightly more than 50,000 population. It likewise 
operates its school system on a (^3-3 basis. Here the program provides 
that mentally retarded children may be promoted from eleipentary to 
junior high school at the age of 13 years. In each of the two junior 
high schools of the city, there are 3 groups of mentally retarded pupils, 
one for seventh grade, one for eighth grade, and one for ninth grade. 

In one of these junior high schools, the children are assigned upon 
entrance to the regular seventh grade home rooms. They share all regular 
home-room activities, including assembly, and they participate in gym- 
nasium work with the regular seventh grade. At the beginning of the 
term, the boys go to shop as a separate group. But as soon as the shop 
teacher gets to know them, those boys who he feels can make adjustment 
to regular junior high school shop are transferred. The same procedure 
ii followed in selecting girls for regular home economics classes and 
in. assigning pupjls to participate in art and music classes. Separate shop 
and home economics groups, however, are maintained throughout the 
3 years of junior high school attendance for those who need such 
special instruction. In this way it is possible to secure a close correlation 
between academic work as given in special classes and related activities. 

During the 3 years of junior high school, considerable attention is 
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tCnvn to making a survey of the oily - its health and recreation programs. 

. Us industries, and other information that citizens of the community should 

,aVC ; A ‘ one ,nm ‘ ; ,ht * " (>n ' "taking a study of the housing 

facilities of the city, initiated because one of the families represented in 
the group had been evicted and was found living under extremely bad 

conditions. The pupils were trying to understand all that was implied in 
lliat situation. 

At the senior high school level. Hamilton also assigns the pupils to 
regular tenth, eleventh, and twelfth-grade home rooms. They are enrolled 
-» as many regular activities of the school as their individual potentialities 
indic ate lh*y are aide to" manage. In adding lk V meet with a s,>eeial 
U-acher in charge of academic work. iWhis supervision they partici- 
pate m a cooperative -school- work program during the latter oar, of the 
after, Km,,. The kinds of jobs reported are: Car washing, clerking, delivering 
for a department store, stockroom work, and caring for children. Tim 
work experience is (mad^ one of the major topics f6r discussion and 
problem-solving during the rest of the school day. 

Cnruon, a city of somewhat more than 100,000 in population, has an 

fU SCh00 ' S > S ' em - At ,h * a P“ of years, mentally retarded children 
mI„, have heen in special classes in the elementary school are eligible for^ 
consideration for placement in the high-school class. The all-round devel- 
opment of the child is considered in making this transfer, including his 
P ysiral, mental, social, and .emotional status. Psychologist, teacher, 

* principal, and supervisor of special education join iir making suCh 

As in other cities, the program of the slow learner in the high school 
minimizes segregation. He is assigned to a regular home room and 
takes part ip assemblies, class parties, and the extracurricular activities 
available to all students. The special curriculum planned for him U, 
designed to be /f/e-centered rather than subyec/centered. In tool subjects 
m social experiences, in health education, and in vocational guidance and 
training his activities are directed tbward the development of a desire 
and ability to live and work with other* within the range of his interests 
and abilities. It is reported that at- the- close of the current year seven 
pupils will graduate from the special program. The type of diploma 
they will receive is at present writing still undetermined. 
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Common Feature* in Higli-8chool Pn»|rram« 

In all of' the Jhighschool programs cited there are certain common 
features and objectives. Briefly stated the\ are as follows: ' 

The high school is billing to accept *the retarded -pupil at his 
own level and to plan for specialized instruction m terms of Ins 
own ability to achieve. 

The retarded pupil is assimilated into the regular high school 
student body in all activities in which he can profitably participate. 

In every possible way the retarded pupil is made to feel Ins own 
personal worth.' both students and faculty regarding him as an 
accepted and acceptable member of the siudent body. 

Kmphasis is placed upon practical learnings, as contrasted with 
theoretical knowledge, and upon experiences that are closely related 
to home life, community civics, health and sanitation, leisure time 
activities, associations with other people, and a definite job objective. 

In the selection of pupils to 1 m* promoted to such a high school 

‘program, emphasis is plac'd upon a reasonable amount of physical 

an<^ social maturity, even ii\, the presence of serious intellectual 

deficiency. 

One more thing needs to he said regarding this last point. There is 

t ^ 

no suggestion in this chapter that children with serious social incompetence 
and physical stigmata plus intellectual deficiency should he admitted into 
the secondary school. For some of these, institutional rare may he neces- 
sary; for others special occupational centers under public-school auspices, 
hut not connected with a regular secondary school, have befn provided. 
But for those whose* deficiency i< primarily intellectual, even though it 
be serious (as measured by intelligence tests), t lie secondary school has 
a major "responsibility. Vi hat the" high schools are trying to do in some 
localities may he an incentive to other school systems to explore the 
possibility of action. 

' Summary . * 

- 1. All adolescents with serious intellectual deficiency arc not feeble- 

minded. Many of them are socially competent to a reasonable extent 
and can take care of their own affairs provided they have the proper 
guidance and educational opportunities. 
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- * 

2. The secondary school has begun to recognize its responsibility for 
serving all youth. 

3. Adjustment of the curriculum in the junior high school, the 4-year 
high school,„and the senior high school can be achieved for one or two 
pupils, or for an entire class. Such adjustment can develop the poten- 
tialities of retarded young people for personal growth and for occupational 
achievement. 

4. There are examples of successful high-school programs under way,* 
in which special teachers who are prepared to teach the mentally retarded 
take the major responsibility, coordinating their work with the efforts 
of other teachers to whom individual pupils may be assigned. 

5. In such programs the physical development and social maturity of 
the pupils have been factors of major consideration in their placement. 
Tfie opportunity afforded them for high-school experiences, despite a low 
intellectual standing, helps them make better social and vocational adjust- 
ment in the community. 

6. Only when every retarded adolescent has the opportunity to realize 
his greatest possibilities personally, socially, and occupationally, can it be 
said that the schools have met the challenge of educating all Xmerican 
youth. 
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Special Problems of the 
Residential School 


HE PLACE in which a child is being educated does not 
affect the general philosophy and objectives underlying his education. 
H** own nature, his probable destiny, and the social environment in which 
he is to play his part are rather the determining factors. Hence, what has 
been said in the foregoing chapters concerning curriculum adjustment 
applies to mentally retarded children everywhere. The fact of retardation 
is common to them all, whether they are enrolled in day schools or in 
residential schools; in public schools or in private schools. And the 
fact of retardation must be met by an adjustment of curriculum which 
is common to all, subject only to those variations which arise as the 
Jesuit of the successive levels of chronological, mental, and social 
development. 

Some school people have been prime to emphasise the differences 
between so-called institutional schools and day schools and to forget their 
similarities. The child^of 60 I. Q. who, because of some, environmental 
complication, leaves the home community to enter a residential school 
does not by reason of that change of residence alter his intellectual 
status or his educational needs and abilities. Other factors have entered 
the picture which reveal the need for continuous supervision on the basis 
of a 24-hour day and a 365-day year, but his capacity for learning 
remains the same. What is good educational content for him in one 
place should be satisfactory in the other. The method that is successful in 
one place should be successful in the other. As the special problems of 
the residential school are considered in this chapter, they should not be 
permitted to overshadow the problems that are the same for all schools, 
and classes for retarded children. 
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It should be recognized that not all inmates of many State or private 
institution* for 'the feeble-minded attend 4he school sessions conducted 
as part of the institutional life. Those children who are too mentally 
deficient to profit by school instruction are not included in the consid- 
* eration of this bulletin; neither should it apply to those who are physically 
adults of middle age or beyond, but who are mentally still children. Some 
of the latter have been taught to perform useful tasks about the institution 
which represent the realization of their maximum capacity. But they are 
not in the daily attendance upon the school program, and they are not 
children within the age groups being considered here. Educable children 
between the ages of 6 and 16 or 18 are the theme of this study, and 
theirs is the right of regular systematic instruction wherever they are. 
In most institutions for the feeble-minded this is effected through the 
organization of a daily school program for them under the guidance of 
trained teachers. 

That some special problems do exist in residential schools is obvious. 
The very nature of the institution is bound to produce situations not 
known in the day schools, but these do not necessarily militate against 
the application of sound principles of curriculum adjustment. In fact, 
some of them promote rather than hinder the program. 

Continuous Supervision and Control 

The control of the residential school over its pupils extends through 
24 hours of the day and 365 days of the year. The continuous supervision 
that is practiced there cannot be exercised in day schools because of the 
limitations of time. Therefore the possibilities in a residential school of 
an integrated program in which educational and social values are com- 
bined go far beyond the limits achieved by the day school. Through the 
use of units of experience, classroom activities can be coordinated with 
activities carried on in the cottage, in the kitchen, in the dining room, 
and in other phases of institutional life. Experiences during out-of-sch 9 o! 
hours can become the subject matter of reading, writing, numbers, and 
language, to an extent not known in the day school. Cottage life gives 
the best possible opportunity to develop desirable personal and social 
habits which in turn can become the theme of discussion in the classroom. 
Social, industrial, academic, and physical development of the child can 
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proceed hand in hand with one another through a complete practical 
integration of his experience during a 24-hour day and during every 
son of the year. 


Selection of Croup 

The pupils of a residential school are a relected group. Because of 
environmental situations, extreme mental deficiency, or social conflict, they 
have not succeeded in making adjustment to community life. Many — if not 
the majority — of them are truly feeble-minded, being both, socially and 
intellectually incompetent. The curriculum must therefore be organized 
to meet the peculiar needs of the respective types. Those who have been 
assigned to the residential school because of undesirable home or com- 
munity environment can, if they are persons of sufficient intelligence to 
accept needed training, be prepared to return to the community later 
under mdire favorable environmental conditions. Those who are too 
deficient ever to return to the community must be prepared to take their 
places in institutional life. Those who are in the institution because of the 
addition of behavior complications to low intelligence roust be carefully 
studied with reference to their possibilities for satisfactory social adjust- 
ment. Some will be able to go back to the community. Others will need to 
remain in the institution indefinitely and will need to be trained 
accordingly. 

This training for institutional life involves preparation for usefulness 
in line with the activities necessary for the maintenance of the institution. 
Thus the content of the manual and prevocational experiences offered t b 
children during their school years will logically depend upon the oppor- 
tunities that will later be available for their application. In the la^er 
institutions girls will be able to render their servlbes in the household, 
in the hairdressing shop, and in the dining room. Boys will contribute 
to the maintenance of the institution through simple carpentry, shoe 
robbling, painting, barbering, printing, gardening, and farm work. In 
every case the probable future of the child as a permanent resident of the 
institution will color the training he receives in industrial activities. 

Psychotics and Defective Delinquents 

Most serious among behavior problems found in the residential school 
a/e those characterising the psychotic and the delinquent. Mentally deficient 
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children who show definite symptoms of psychosis, u well u those who 
•re known as defective delinquents, are likely to disrupt any curricular 
program. They need a highly specialised type of training, probably in a 
separate institution, or at least in a separate unit quite apart from the 
school for the mentally deficient. As long as they remain unclassified in a 
large institution for the mentally deficient, they complicate the school 
program by demandihg much individual attention and even by demoralising 
the genera] atmosphere of the schoolroom. Because die residential school 
is likely to receive these diicult cases, it must make the needed provision 
for careful diagnosis, treatment, and individual instruction of each one in 
accordance with the needs revealed. 

« 

Service to AH Age Groups 

The fact that persons of all ages are resident in many of the institutions 
for the feeble-minded makes imperative an arrangement which will give 
to the children enrolled the opportunity to work in groups of children, 
just as they would do in day schools. This places a responsibility upon 
residential schools for careful classification and ossignaasn t of each child 
to classroom work, as well as a prevention of undue contact with older 
feeble-minded inmates. The proper organization of a -school within the 
larger institutional life which includes service to preschool children, 
bedridden patients, physicdly mature adults, and old people is not an 
easy matter. Each child’s right must be safeguarded to live his life as a 
child with other children. Some residential schools limit their enrollment 
to children and young people of school age, and some even to those of 
higher level of Intelligence comparable to that of pupils in special day 
•drools classes for the mentally retarded. Under such a program of 

classification, the problem of educational planning loses arwii of its 
dificulty. 

Differentiation of Curriculum 

The problem which the day school faces in the adaptation of curriculum 
content and method to mem the n ee ds of various age and ability levels is 
still further accentuated in the residential school. We find here many more 
children with a mental age brio* 6 years than in & day and at tfle 

same time there are #0 degrees of subnormal intelligence even up to 
high-moron level. Therefore the process classification mmt be earned 
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on not only in separating children of school age from adults and from 
children of preschool age, but also in making extensive application of the 
principles, of curriculum adaptation to the various groups of children 
of school age. 

No detailed consideration will be given here to the methods-of adaptation, 
. “nee these have been discussed in previous chapters. The groups that have 
been considered are: (1) Those euucable children who are mentally 
below the level ordinarily prescribed for entrance into the regrlar first 
grade; (2) pre-adolescent children who are mentally 6 years old or 
older; (3) adolescents of a mental level fewer than 9 years; (4) adoles- 
cents of a mental level of 9 years or more. The task of the residential 
school is to add to the educational service for these respective groups 
(which is in essence the same as in the day school) the continuous social 
supervision and training made necessary by complications of circumstances. 

Research Function 

, residential school is peculiarly suited to the use of experimental 
methods and research. Many of them are under the direction of medical 
men or other highly trained persona who are especially interested in the 
fields of pathology, biology, and eugenics, as applied to the mentally 
. deficient. In some, there are clinical laboratories which have been the 
battleground of intensive research, designed to increase knowledge and 
to develop possibilities of training. The activities of the classroom may 
wake a valuable contribution to this program of research through the use 
and evaluation of experimental methods of instruction. Only controlled 
experimentation will ultimately prove the value of desirable procedures, 
and it is to the scientific laboratories of residential schools that one must 
look for a large contribution in certain phases of needed investigation. 

Summary 

1* The education of mentally retarded children within the same general 
range of intelligence is governed by the same philosophy and objectives 
regardless of where they are educated. Curriculum content and methods 
In residential schools should in general be the same as those used in day 
schools, with whatever adjustment may be necessary to meet the peculiar 
probleps of the institution. 

2. Thera are certain Conditions peculiar to residential schools which 
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. n«d to be considered in formulating a curricular program in such schools. 
Chief among these are the continuous control of the school over the children 
enrolled; the selective nature of the group assigned to residential schools; 
complications arising from the presence. of psychotics and defective delin- 
quents; the residence in the institution of persons of all ages; and the 
special opportunities open for research and experimentation. 

3. The fact that the residential school exercises 24-hoilr supervision 
through the year makes possible the realization of an integrated program 
of life experience through which classroom and extra-classroom activities 

can bc f coordinated in the form of experience units even more closely than 
in the day school. 

4. The predominance of serious problems in the residential school that 
have proved incapable of adjustment in the community produces complica- 
tions, that make necessary the most careful diagnosis and treatment of 
each individual case. 

5. The residence in many institutions of persons of all ages, from the 
preschool child to the elderly man or woman, necessitates a plan of 
classification of inmates which will give to each child of school age his 
right to learn along with other children of his approximate age and ability. 

6. The residential school offers abundant opportunity for scientific 
research directed toward the improvement of curriculum practice. 
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Some Suggested Readings 



§OME .of the most helpful materials on curriculum adjust- 
ments for the mentally retarded are found in current |>eriodicaU- The 
Journal of Exceptional Children American Journal of MentaJ Deficiency 1 * * 4 
Occupational Education 1 and Special Education Review * deal Exclusively 
with problems of special education and related matters, and these are the 
periodicals most likely to include articles on curriculum for the mentally 
retarded. Other periodicals dealing with more general fields of education 
and child welfare also publish such articles from time to time. Current 
issues of all these are found on the shelves of many public and professional 
libraries. 

This list of suggestions for reading does not attempt to include the many 
such periodical articles that have appeared. It is limited to a few of the 
books and parts of books that relate to the major topics of this bulletin. 
With only a few exceptions, these books have been published not earlier 
than 19-10. They all reflect current philosophy and practice. Several may 
be found to be out of circulation, but copies should be available through 
library service. Many other good references will no doubt be found in 
local professional libraries.* 
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Abel, Theodora M., end Kinder, Elaine P. Tb* Subnormal Adolescent Girl. New 
York. Columbia University Press, 1942. 215 p. 

Barer, Harry J. Introduction to Exceptional Children. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1944, 496 p. 

Cha^lat XV. Tba Slow-Learning; Chapter XV|. TV Mentally Svkaamal and tV Feeble-Minded. 

Benda, Clemens E. Mongolian and Cretinism. New York, Crane and Stratton. 1946 . 
3)0 p. 


1 Oftrlil otpa of the lltemitioul Council for F.sorptional Children, with publication oftea at Sara oar. 

Mich. c 

* Oftrial organ of |ks America Assoriatiaa on Mental Dekriency, with kasiam aArat P. O. Boa 
Wiliimantir. Cm. 

1 Published by TV Association for Nw Turk City TaarVra of Sywlal Education, with editorial airs at 
224 East SStb Strew, Naas York Ik. N. Y. 

4 Published aadar rV auspice* af Newark Chapter af tba lateroationel Cntatl for Exceptional Children, 
with ed Mortal elrt at tba Board af Education. Newark. N. J. 

1 Additional ry faraat e IV aw tba edataf ta g of mawtally retarded children are amiUble (rod the Oftea 
af Education upon rifuaat, 
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Dolch, Howard William. Helping Handicapped Children in School, Champaign, 111., 
The GarraiH Press, 1948. 349 p. 
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Press Co., J 940. 3S1 p. 
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„ Child. 
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Co., 1918. 437 p. 

Hock nr, John A„ and Jacobsen, E. W. Modern Practices in the Elementary School. 
Boston, Ginn and Gl, 1943. 346 p. 

Incram, Christine P. Education of the Slow-laming Child. Yonkrre-on-Hudaon, 
N. Y., World Book Co., 1935. 419 p. 

Lkk, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris May. The Child and His Curriculum. New York, 
D. Appleton Century Co., Inc., 1940. 652 p. (Second edition in press.) 
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edition* 46 p. 

Sarason, Seymour B. Psychological Problems in Menu! Deficiency. New York, Harper 
A Bros, 1919. 366 p. 
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The Unit of Experience 

Dale, Edcar. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. New York, The Dry den Pram. 1946. 
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Part 0mm ’ Chapter *• Makia* Etperieore Uaahle; Chapter 4. The '‘Com of E* perfeerr ' 
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New York, American Book Co., 1941. 652 p. 
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Helping Teachers Underaland Children. Washington, D. C, American Council on 
Education, 1945. 468 p. ' 
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Social and Civic Experiences 
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New York, American Book Co* 1941. 335 p. 

Cktpt*r VI. Drrelafiiii (Re Capacity lor Effariha SorUI I n la*. 

National Council rot THE Social Studies. Adapting Instruction in the Social 
Studies to Individual Differences. 15th Yearbook. Washington, 1). C, The Council, 
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